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1,600,000 Bell Telephone Share Owners 


Most are small share owners. Women are the largest group. 
More than 250,000 are Bell telephone employees. 


The Bell System is an outstanding 
example of American democracy in 
business. 


Millions of people use telephone 
service. 735,000 people work for the 
Bell companies. More than 1,600,000 
people own A.7.&T. stock. 


The owners of American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company stock are 
people in all walks of life. 


Most of them are small share owners. 
No one individual owns as much as 
1/30th of one per cent of the stock. 
Many thousands own five and ten 
shares. About half own fifteen shares 
or less. Women are the largest group 
and hold the most stock. Over 250,000 
of the share owners are Bell telephone 
employees. 

Some 85 per cent of all the shares 
are owned by individuals. In addition 
to these direct owners of A.T.&T. se- 
curities, many millions of other people 
have an important, beneficial interest 
through the holdings of their insurance 
companies, pension funds, investment 
companies, unions, savings banks, etc. 


The total of direct and indirect 
owners represents the great majority of 
all the families in the country. 


A.T.&T. share owners, and the 
owners of A.T.&T. bonds, are the 
financial foundation of our ability to 
serve. For without the money they 
have put in the business you would not 
have the quality and quantity of tele- 
phone service you enjoy today. Nor 
would there be work and wages for 
735,000 employees. 


Investors will continue to supply capi- 
tal in the amounts required for present 


OWNERSHIP IS WIDESPREAD. A.T.&T. share owners 
live in cities, towns and on farms, in 22,000 com- 
munities throughout the country. About 450,000 
of the shares are in two names, generally husband 
and wife. Many hundreds of hospitals, churches, 
libraries and charitable organizations are among 
the holders of A.T.&T. stock and bonds. 


and future needs only if they can ex- 
pect the Bell System to earn a return 
on the money they invest that is reason- 
able in comparison with the earnings 
rates of other companies and industries. 

So telephone progress, and the advan- 
tage to all that comes from pushing 
ahead, begins with good earnings and 
our faith that Americans want good 
and improving service at prices which 
allow a fair profit. 

That is the way of life which has 
stimulated invention, nourished enter- 
prise, created jobs, raised living stand- 
ards and built our national strength. 

As long as we live by this principle 
—and earnings are sufficient to enable 
us to carry it out—the future of the tele- 
phone is almost limitless in possibilities 
for service to you. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Mark Twain's Joan or Arc: The Child as Goddess 


ALBERT E. STONE, jk. 
Yale University 


F™ NATURAL EVENTS in the history of American letters seem in ret- 
rospect less accidental than the wind which, one day in 1849, 
supposedly blew the stray leaf from a book about Joan of Arc 
across the path of a thirteen-year-old printer’s apprentice in Hanni- 
bal, Missouri. Clearly Mark Twain himself, who came to believe 
in a world wholly determined from the beginning, regarded it as 
the first, if not the last, turning point in his life." As he told the 
story years later, the random page fascinated the boy. It described 
the Maid’s persecution in prison by the rough English soldiery who 
had stolen her clothes. Young Sam hurried home to ask his mother 
and brother whether Joan of Arc was a real person. For the first 
time, apparently, the remote past touched Sam Clemens. 

From this casual beginning the worlds of history and literature 
opened simultaneously to Clemens. For the rest of his life Twain 
was absorbed by the past and by the urge to represent it through 
fiction. For a professional writer, this choice of theme sometimes 
ran counter to the expectations of Twain’s audience; this was par- 
ticularly true of the four medieval stories; none of these, except 
possibly 4 Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court, was written 
primarily to make money. 

Least of all Joan of Arc. “That is private & not for print, it’s 
written for love & not for lucre, & to entertain the family with, 
around the lamp by the fire.” So he described to Mrs. A. W. Fair- 
banks in January, 1893, the romance he was composing amid the 
“serene and noiseless life” which the Clemenses were momentarily 


*See Dixon Wecter, Sam Clemens of Hannibal (Boston, 1952), p. 211; and Albert 
B. Paine, Mark Twain, A Biography (New York, 1912), I, 81-82. (Hereinafter cited as 
Paine). Neither biographer accounts for the fact that this episode, to which Twain often 
referred in later life, is unmentioned in “The Turning Point of My Life,” in What Is Man? 
and Other Essays (New York, 1923), The Writings of Mark Twain, Definitive Edition, 
XXVI, 127-140. All references to Twain’s published works herein cited will be to this 
edition, in which Joan of Arc comprises Vols. XVII and XVIII. 
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leading in Settignano, outside Florence.’ At this time it was indeed 
a sacrifice for Twain to write for love. He was in serious financial 
difficulties with the omnivorous Paige typesetter, and his publishing 
company and other business ventures were swallowing large portions 
of the Clemens fortune. The Panic of 1893 was about to break out, 
and this would shortly bring him to the brink of bankruptcy. Yet 
in spite of these and other private anxieties, Twain took time from 
more marketable work to begin his story of the Maid of Orleans. 
On the face of it, Joan of Arc—or, more properly, Personal 
Recollections of Joan of Arc, By Sieur Louis de Conte (Her Page 
and Secretary), Freely Translated out of the Ancient French into 
Modern English from the Original Unpublished Manuscript in the 
National Archives of France by Jean Francois Alden—was «an un- 
usual Festschrift for Clemens to be writing. Behind him lay Huckle- 
berry Finn and “1601”; a few years in the future he was to write 
W hat Is Man? and The Mysterious Stranger. Neither the boisterous 
humor of the past nor the bleak pessimism of the future prepares us 
for Joan of Arc. Several questions about this, one of the least known 
and least read of Twain’s novels, seem to call for consideration. What 
forces led him to the writing of such a novel in the 1890's? Since 
his subject is an unusual one for the iconoclastic author of The 
Innocents Abroad, how does Twain treat Joan as a fictional char- 
acter? What role does the narrator, Sieur Louis de Conte, play in 
the story? Does Twain reconcile the pessimistic determinism, al- 
ready present in his work, with expressions of religious faith neces- 
sarily animating Joan’s history? In other words, how does Mark 
Twain explain Joan of Arc? These are some queries suggested by 
his first and only novel about a young girl which have been over- 
looked in the present spate of Twain criticism. To seek their an- 
swers may illuminate the work of which Clemens himself remarked 


* Mark Twain to Mrs. Fairbanks, Jan. 18, 1893, Mark Twain to Mrs. Fairbanks, ed. 
Dixon Wecter (San Marino, 1949), p. 269. The history of the writing of Joan of Arc 
Twain himself recorded in his Notebooks: “Every book from Huck Finn & Prince & 
Pauper on, was read to the household critics chapter by chapter nightly as it was written. 
Joan was thus read: the first half at the Villa Viviana [sic, properly Viviani] winter of 
92-3; the third quarter at Etretat [France] Aug. & Sept. ‘’94—(“wait till I get a hand- 
kerchief, papa”)—the final chapter in Paris Nov. Dec. 94 finished in the next month (Jan. 
95) I think” (unpublished Notebook #31 (II), last date indicated Jan. 6, 1897, Type- 
script, pp. 49-50). Permission has been granted by the Trustees of the Mark Twain 
Estate to quote from this and other unpublished material in the Mark Twain Papers, 
University of California, Berkeley. Copyright 1958, by Mark Twain Company. 
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in 1908, “I like the Joan of Arc best of all my books; & it zs the best; 
I know it perfectly well.”* 


In a note made some time later, Twain remarked that fourteen 
years of labor went into Joan of Arc—twelve years of study and two 
of writing. Paine tells of a bibliography, compiled “not much later 
than 1880,” of books about the young girl.* The interest first aroused 
by the stray page in Hannibal had thus been sustained, or at least 
renewed, during the Nook Farm years, though Twain had then 
been too preoccupied with business, entertaining, traveling, and writ- 
ing other novels to do anything more with Joan than to study her 
story. 

This cult Mark Twain shared with the nineteenth century. 
Before that time Joan of Arc had been wreathed in the mists of 
legend. Reviled by the Englishmen Holinshed and Shakespeare in 
the sixteenth century, neglected in the seventeenth, ridiculed by 
Voltaire in the eighteenth, and then idealized by Southey and 
Schiller in the early nineteenth century, Joan became, during 
Clemens’s own lifetime, a figure of new fascination to writers and to 
readers. 

Joan’s modern popularity began in 1841. In that year appeared 
both J. E. J. Quicherat’s remarkable collection of the records of the 
Maid’s trial at Rouen in 1431 and Michelet’s fifth volume of the 
Histoire de France, separately titled Jeanne D’Arc. Michelet’s work 
had already been translated into English and published in America 
by 1845. It is possible, judging from the description in Paine, that 
the page Sam Clemens picked up in 1849 was from this very vol- 
ume.° 


* Paine, II, 1034. 

* Ibid., Il, 958. 

°“The ‘maid’ was described in the cage at Rouen, in the fortress, and the two ruffian 
English soldiers had stolen her clothes. There was a brief description and a good deal of 
dialogue—her reproaches and their ribald replies” (Paine, I, 81). 

Michelet’s version, in the American edition, tallies in part with this: “On the Sunday 
morning, Trinity Sunday, when it was time for her to rise, (as she told him who 
speaks,) and said to her English guards, ‘Leave me, that I may get up.’ One of them took 
off her woman’s dress, emptied the bag in which was the man’s apparel, and said to her, 
‘Get up.’-—‘Gentlemen,’ she said, ‘you know that dress is forbidden me; excuse me, I will 
not put it on.” The point was contested until noon; when, being compelled to go out 
for some bodily want, she put it on” (M. Michelet, History of France, From the Earli- 
est Period to the Present Time, trans. G. H. Smith, New York, 1845, II, 164; all refer- 
ences hereinafter are to this edition, cited as Michelet). 
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Other writers—Lamartine, Dumas, Anatole France in France, 
J. R. Green, Janet Tuckey, Andrew Lang in England, John Lord 
and Francis Lodge in America—followed Michelet. Even Emily 
Dickinson, though she seemed secluded from popular currents in 
her father’s house in Amherst, composed in 1861 a brief lyric in her 
honor.° 

Such writers found a ready audience, too, among the readers 
of Clemens’s generation. In the summer of 1885, for instance, Olivia 
Clemens reported in her diary that thirteen-year-old Susy was read- 
ing Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans aloud to her and they were both 
finding it “delightful.” The culmination of these years of interest 
did not come until 1920, the year of Joan of Arc’s canonization. But, 
as if to underscore the connection between the little saint and Mark 
Twain, Joan was beatified in 1909, a few months before Twain’s 
death. 

With many of these nineteenth-century writers Mark Twain was 
perfectly familiar. He owned and had read carefully copies of 
Michelet, Janet Tuckey, J. R. Green, and Dr. John Lord; of the 
eleven books cited in a preface to Joan of Arc, Twain owned at least 
seven, for they are preserved in the Mark Twain Papers.° These 
all bear copious underlinings and marginal comments in Twain’s 
hand—unmistakable evidence of close and critical reading. Few men 
in his generation were as widely read in the lore of Joan of Arc as 
Twain himself. 

The chief reason for Clemens’s unusual breadth of knowledge 
was that the story of the Maid of Orleans touched him deeply. The 
image he constructed of her in his novel was the result of much 
thought; it answered not only to his intellectual interests but also 
to his personal emotional needs. Intellectually, Joan of Arc attracted 


*For the treatment of Joan of Arc in nineteenth century history and letters, see Lord 
Ronald Gower, Joan of Arc (London, 1893), pp.289-319; and Helen H. Salls, “Joan of 
Arc in English and American Literature,” South Atlantic Quarterly, XXXV, 167-184 (April, 
1936). For the poem “A Mien to move a Queen,” see The Poems of Emily Dickinson, 
ed. Thomas H. Johnson (Cambridge, Mass., 1955), I, 202-203. 

* Olivia Clemens’s journal, entry of July 2, 1885, p. 13. This journal is in the Mark 
Twain Papers. 

* These include Marius Sepet, Jeanne D’Arc (Tours, 1887); Michelet, Jeanne D’Arc 
(Paris, 1873); Contesse de Chabannes, La Vierge Lorraine: Jeanne D’Arc (Paris, 1890); 
Monseigneur Ricard, Jeanne D’Arc, La Vénérable (Paris, 1894); Lord Ronald Gower, Joan 
of Arc (London, 1893); John O’Hagan, Joan of Arc (London, 1893); and Janet Tuckey, 
Joan of Arc, “The Maid” (London, 1880). Copies of Green and Lord were among the 
books sold at auction from Clemens’s library, April 10, 1951. 
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Twain because she epitomized an age-old struggle of common folk 
against the twin institutions of cruelty and oppression, the Crown 
and the Church. In this respect, Joan of Arc repeats themes of The 
Prince and the Pauper and A Connecticut Yankee. Emotionally, 
the pull was even stronger. In Twain’s eyes Joan was the incarna- 
tion of youth and purity and power. She was the unique instance 
in history of the young girl whose innocence not merely existed but 
acted in the gross world of adult affairs. She was the peerless 
human being, and it was of the utmost importance that she remain 
eternally a young girl. 

To young maidens, hovering on the edge of adult experience, 
Mark Twain had a lifelong partiality. There were, first of all, his 
three daughters, in particular Susy Clemens. As Susy reached maid- 
enhood she assumed a special place in her father’s heart. Natural 
parental affection was reinforced by Susy’s extraordinary gifts of 
sensitivity in speech and writing; in her thirteenth and fourteenth 
years Susy wrote a biography of her father which made him in- 
tensely proud of his daughter. In the wider Nook Farm life at 
Hartford was the Saturday Morning Club, a group of girls who met 
weekly at Clemens’s home. For several exciting weeks in 1878 the 
Club listened to and criticized instalments of The Prince and the 
Pauper.® In later years this special fondness for young girls expressed 
itself in several ways. Paine tells of one Bermuda holiday which 
Clemens spent largely in the company of Margaret Blackmer, aged 
twelve. The lonely old man, whose infant son, favorite daughter, 
and beloved wife were all dead, found the child so charming that 
he organized the Angel Fish Club, or The Aquarium. To this select 
group he elected only himself and a dozen teen-aged girls whose 
youthful beauty reminded him of the pretty tropical fish.”® 

Even more suggestive of the psychological depths underlying this 
interest in girlhood is the fragmentary, posthumous “My Platonic 
Sweetheart,” composed in 1898. This story purports to be a true 
account of a dream Twain had recurrently throughout his adult life. 
In it, Clemens, always seventeen, has for a lover a fifteen-year-old 
maiden “girlishly young and sweet and innocent.” The pair of 
“ignorant and contented children” move across a phantom land- 


* William W. Ellsworth, A Golden Age of Authors (Boston, 1919), p. 224. 
See Paine, III, 1435-41, and Twain’s Notebooks, # 38 (1905), entry of June, 1908, 
Typescript, 3, Mark Twain Papers. 
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scape conversing in eloquent, cryptic phrases which lose their mean- 
ing to the awakened dreamer. Twain comments on his dream: 


She was always fifteen, and looked it and acted it; and I was always seven- 
teen, and never felt a day older. To me she is a real person not a fiction, 
and her sweet and innocent society has been one of the prettiest and 
pleasantest experiences of my life. I know that to you her talk will not 
seem of the first intellectual order; but you should hear her in Dream- 
land then you would see!" 


The timeless and sexless quality of Twain’s devotion to girlhood 
is explicit here. That he regarded Joan of Arc also specifically as a 
“platonic sweetheart” is clear from his treatment of the Maid in his 
romance. There is, for example, no hint of sexual development in 
his growing heroine, in spite of the interesting fact that ,Michelet, 
whom Twain followed often very closely, comments upor, this very 
aspect of Joan’s history. “She had the divine right to remain,” 
Michelet observes at one point, “soul and body, a chili, She grew 
up strong and beautiful; but never knew the physical sufferings 
entailed on women.” In a footnote the French historian quotes 
from the testimony of several Domremy women to the effect that 
Joan never menstruated."* Twain knew this passage, for in the mar- 
gin of his own copy of Michelet he wrote, next to this paragraph: 
“The higher life absorbed her & suppressed her physical (sexual) 
development.”** Anyone familiar with Clemens’s skittishness about 
sex in his books, not to mention the social attitudes of his day, will 
not be surprised at his silence on this score. Still, it is a detail that 
throws light upon Joan’s strictly childish appeal for Twain. The 
notion that the Maid was believed to have remained a child in body 
as well as in spirit must have pleased him and added force to his 
iterations of her immaculate girlishness. 

Similar sentiments about girlhood animate the whole of Joan of 
Arc, in which the aged narrator, Sieur Louis de Conte, in addition 
to being an actual historical personage, is the most transparent of 
personae. Twain discovered the “young man of noble birth” with 


™ XXVII, 303. The details of this story are so numerous and suggestive they have 
not failed to attract the attention of psychologists, amateur and professional. For an 
interesting discussion of the less platonic aspects of Twain’s dreams, see A. E. Jones, “Mark 
Twain and Sexuality,” PMLA, LXXI, 595-616 (Sept., 1956). 

Michelet, II, 133. 

Mark Twain's personal copy of Michelet, Jeenne D’Arc (Paris, 1873), p. 10, Mark 
Twain Papers. Copyright 1958, Mark Twain Cornpany. 
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the convenient initials in Michelet’s history and translated a minor 
figure into the central intelligence arcund which his story is struc- 
tured. By so doing the novelist introduced himself and his private 
feelings into the stream of history. 


Il 

Joan of Arc is the most historical of all Mark Twain’s novels and 
shows on every page its debt to the history books he read so care- 
fully. “I have never done any work before that cost so much think- 
ing and weighing and measuring and planning and cramming, or 
so much cautious and painstaking execution,” he wrote H. H. Rogers 
in January, 1895, as he was finishing the book in Paris. Speaking of 
the final scenes in Rouen, he went on: 

Although it is mere history—history pure and simple—history stripped 
naked of flowers, embroideries, colorings, exaggerations, inventions—the 
family agree I have succeeded .. . . The first two-thirds of the book were 
easy; for I only needed to keep my historical road straight; and therefore 
I used for reference only one French history and one English one—and 
shoveled in as much fancy work and invention on both sides of the histor- 
ical road as I pleased. But on this last third I have constantly used five 
French sources and five English ones and I think no telling historical 
nugget in any of them has escaped me. 

Possibly the book may not sell, but that is nothing—it is written for 
love."* 


Twain’s boyish sense of accomplishment is reflected also in the 
itemized list of “Authorities examined in verification of the truth- 
fulness of this narrative” printed in a preface to Joan of Arc. Be- 
sides Quicherat’s Condamnation et Réhabilitation de Jeanne D’ Arc 
and Fabre’s Procés de Condamnation de Jeanne D’ Arc, Twain lists 
six biographies by Frenchmen and three by Englishmen. Since we 
have his personal copies of seven of these, it is clear that Twain was 
neither boasting to his friend Rogers nor trying to hoodwink the 
reading public. 

At one point in the novel Sieur Louis observes, “the office of 
history is to furnish serious and important facts that teach.” 
(XVIII, 63). As usual, the page speaks for his creator. Twain’s 


* Mark Twain to H. H. Rogers, dated (erroneously) April 29, 1895, Mark Twain's 
Letters, ed. A. B. Paine (New York, 1917), II, 623-624. Wecter corrects Paine’s error 
in the month in Mark Twain to Mrs. Fairbanks, p. 275. 
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careful display of his documentation is proof that Joan of Arc was 
written to teach others about the most perfect human that ever lived. 
Children especially (though not exclusively) seem to be the audience 
Twain had in mind, as William Dean Howells was the first to point 
out." For an ex-newspaperman whose career opened with satiric 
squibs against Sunday school books, this fact is somewhat ironic. 
Now, as was the case with The Prince and the Pauper, Clemens’s 
commitment to historical “truthfulness” involves him in the effort to 
deal impartially with Joan of Arc. Certain of the writers he has 
leaned upon try to write realistically and rationally about the Maid; 
others, in their sympathy and prejudice, make scant effort to do so. 
Michelet and Sepet, though both staunch Armagnac sympathizers, 
are of the first group. Michelet, in particular, seems to have 
influenced Twain more than any of the eleven writers he lists. 
On internal and external evidence he is the “one French history” 
Twain told Rogers he used for the first two-thirds of his romance.”® 
It is chiefly from Michelet that Twain derives the inspiration for 
what realism Joan of Arc possesses. The French historian places 
Joan in the context of political and religious events of her day. He 
sees her as the manifestation on the one hand of the medieval Virgin 
cult and the spirit of French nationalism on the othe _Joan’s suc- 
cesses are related to contemporary military and political realities. 
When the girl-general is fearful, imprudent, or opportunistic Miche- 
let usually says so. Although patriotic and absurdly Anglophobic, 


*W. D. Howells, My Mark Twain (New York, 1910), p. 151. 

* Besides furnishing Twain with the most complete treatment of Louis de Contes (as 
his name is spelled in Jeanne D’Arc), Michelet is directly cited several times in the text 
(XVII, 191; XVIII, 18, for example). The wording of Joan’s reply to the Archangel 
(XVII, 69), her leavetaking from her Domremy playmates (XVII, 89), and numerous 
other specific details seem closer to Michelet than to any other source. Clemens’s margi- 
nalia in his French copy of Michelet indicate a close and early reading; many of the 
opening passages are translated in the margin as if Twain had read Michelet first and was 
not sure of his French. In his copies of Gower and De Chabannes, Clemens has written 
Michelet’s name in the margin as if testing certain passages against Michelet’s version. 
An illustration from one edition (not Twain's one of 1873) of Jeanne D’Arc was tucked 
inside Twain's copy of Sepet. 

More general in its influence is Michelet’s blend of candor, humor, anticlerical bias, 
and sympathy for Joan. At one place the Frenchman remarks, “To travel at such a time 
with five or six men-at-arms was enough to alarm a young girl. An English woman, 
or a German, would never have risked such a step; the indelicacy of the proceeding 
would have horrified her” (Michelet, II, 135). In his French copy Twain wrote indig- 
nantly next to this passage: “How stupid! A Joan of Arc would do it, no matter what her 
nationality might be. That spirit has no nationality.” Copyright 1958, Mark Twain 
Company. 
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Michelet expresses the spirit of the nineteenth century—rational, 
anticlerical, nationalistic. Mark Twain’s Joan of Arc partakes of 
this spirit. 

But Twain’s letter to Rogers also mentions as a historical guide 
“one English one.” That book, I believe, is Janet Tuckey’s Joan of 
Arc, “The Maid.” This little volume, which, to judge from the 
underlinings and comments, Twain read as carefully as any other 
source, is manifestly designed for a family, even a childish, audience. 
Miss Tuckey’s Maid is a less impartial and candid creation than 
Michelet’s. Language and the details of military life are less graphic. 
Unsupported legends find an uncritical welcome, and in the process 
Joan becomes an angel whose final end is a pathetic victimization 
of ideal innocence. Miss Tuckey’s book is also of the nineteenth 
century—it is saccharine, churchly, genteel. Twain’s romance like- 
wise partakes of this spirit. 

For, faced with dissimilar, almost opposing, images of Joan of 
Arc, Clemens has not decided between them: he has accepted and 
used both. To do so, of course, fits with the twin tendencies towards 
sentimentality and realism which characterize virtually all of 
Twain’s fiction. Furthermore, to be both blunt and gentle, pious 
and anticlerical, cynical and awe-struck in the face of Joan’s history 
fits the character of Twain’s alter ego, Sieur Louis de Conte. 
Through his eyes we see the saint’s life and death unfold; he supplies, 
consequently, the novel’s unifying structure, the means by which 
Twain has altered and embellished the historical narrative. 


III 


One of the characteristic features of Mark Twain’s fiction is his 
dramatic use of a narrator. Joan of Arc derives much of its power 
from the character who tells the story. Although it is not clear from 
the early Domremy chapters, Louis de Conte bears a striking re- 
semblance to the narrators Twain created many years earlier both 
for Roughing It and “Old Times on the Mississippi”: that is, he is 
two people at once. Louis is both the fifteen-year-old boy who leaves 
Domremy to follow Joan and the old cynic who relates the tale 
many years later. This double role is made explicit in such a com- 
ment as this: 

My wound gave me a great deal of trouble clear into the first part of 
October; then the fresher weather renewed my life and strength. All 
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this time there were reports drifting about that the King was going to 
ransom Joan. I believed these, for { was young and had not yet found 
out the littleness and meanness of our poor human race, which brags 
about itself so much, and thinks it is better and higher than the other 
animals. (XVIII, 109) 


The stripling who hears and believes the rumors is carefully 
differentiated from him who speaks; he is brother to the greenhorn 
in the opening chapters of Roughing It and the cub of “Old Times,” 
just as the old misanthrope is a parallel figure to the old timers 
in each of the earlier works."’ It is as if a middle-aged Mark Twain 
were looking back at himself, the thirteen-year-old boy, Sam 
Clemens, and commenting on his own naiveté. In this sense Joan 
of Arc is a double initiation. At the same time that a saint is being 
made of an innocent village maiden her page is becoming an em- 
bittered old man. 

One reason, however, for the weakness of Joan of Arc as a novel 
is that Twain does not sufficiently dramatize these two narrators or 
the process by which “the boy” (as Clemens identified him in 
early marginal notes in his reading) is tranformed into the misan- 
thrope. Louis’s initiation is already over when he records Joan’s 
career. Asa result, the novel, already somewhat desiccated by histor- 
ical fact and occasional footnotes, loses that freshness which Huck 
Finn, for example, was able to give to the account of his initiation. 

In the opening chapters these effects of the page’s disenchant- 
ment are less apparent, and this section is in many respects the most 
successful part of the novel. Certainly it is most completeiy of 
Twain’s own manufacture. Always at home in treating childhood, 
Clemens expands the village scenes far beyond the accounts of 
Michelet or Tuckey. His narrator becomes almost a believable boy 
and Joan a real girl as the history of their life in the woods and 
fields is told. The specifically pastoral quality of these chapters is 
likewise Twain’s own idea. Ignoring those sources which point out 
that the D’Arc family were not simple farmers but prosperous 
villagers, and that Joan was not often afield, Twain casts Joan 
almost exclusively in the role of shepherdess.** In so doing Twain 


™ Henry Nash Smith, “Mark Twain as an Interpreter of the Far West: The Structure 
of Roughing It,” in The Frontier in Perspective (Madison, Wis., 1957), pp. 205-228. 

See Michelet, II, 132; Tuckey, p. 25; Gower, p. 5; O’Hagan, p. 39 on this point. 
O’Hagan, for instance, writes, “She attended almost wholly to the house, but rarely going 
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draws a distinct line between her life in the open fields, where all 
is idyllic peace beneath the Fairy Tree, and that of the village, where 
violence and evil can and do occur. 

Perhaps the most graphic instance of the violent realism of Louis’s 
recollection of village life occurs when the Burgundians raid Dom- 
remy. Twain developed this episode from brief references in the 
histories. Both Michelet and Miss Tuckey dismiss the event in a 
sentence or two, but Clemens constructs an extended scene of war- 
time pillage. To the bare facts supplied by the records Twain adds 
such details as the “wrecked and smoke-blackened homes” to which 
Joan and her friends return to discover “in the lanes and alleys car- 
casses of dumb creatures that had been slaughtered in pure wanton- 
ness....” The climax is reached as Joan and the others reach the 
village square: 


At last we came upon a dreadful object. It was the madman—hacked 
and stabbed to death in his iron cage in the corner of the square. It was 
a bloody and dreadful sight. Hardly any of us young people had ever 
seen a man before who had lost his life by violence; so this cadaver 
had an awful fascination for us; we could not take our eyes from it. 
I mean, it had that sort of fascination for all of us but one. That one 
was Joan. She turned away in horror, and could not be persuaded to 
go near it again. (XVII, 53) 


The village lunatic, Joan’s friend, along with every other outcast 
person and animal in Domremy, is wholly Twain’s creation. His 
gory death repeats the pattern of violence which all of Twain’s 
childish characters confront. Joan of Arc, in spite of her carefree 
life in the fields, is no more spared the sight of blood than is Tom or 
Huck or Prince Edward or Theodor Fischer. 

De Conte’s account of Joan’s childhood is a mixture of pastoral 
idyll and realistic, even gruesome, picture of medieval village life. 
But as saint and secretary leave Domremy to fulfill their fates at 
Orléans, Rheims, and Rouen, the balanced tone of Twain’s romance 
changes. The credulous, boyish side of the narrator’s mask is dis- 
carded and with it the depiction of outdoors life as innocence. The 
unhappy old man takes over the story. At the same time the pas- 
toral idyll gives way to blatant melodrama. Whereas Joan and her 


to the fields to keep her father’s sheep.” Twain here chooses to follow the Countess 
de Chabannes, whose opening chapter is entitled “La Bergére.” 
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companions are pictured in the village with considerable individual- 
ity (especially in their speech), in later scenes all the characters tend 
to be projected as stereotypes. Joan herself, of course, is the virtuous 
heroine. The Paladin is her comic bodyguard with the heart of gold. 
Cauchon and Loyseleur, the Bishop and Priest who control the trial 
at Rouen, are the arch-villains. The sometimes absurd excesses of 
melodramatic simplification are suggested by Louis’s description 
of Bishop Cauchon: 

. . . | asked myself what chance an ignorant poor country-girl of nine- 
teen could have in such an unequal conflict; and my heart sank down low, 
very low. When I looked again at that obese president, puffing and 
wheezing there, his great belly distending and receding with each breath, 
and noted his three chins, fold above fold, and his knobby and knotty 
face, and his purple and splotchy complexion, and his repulsive cauliflower 
nose, and his cold and malignant eyes—a brute, every detail of him—my 
heart sank lower still. (XVIII, 123-124) 


The radical degree to which Twain conceived this novel as melo- 
drama—and undercut thereby his own claim to “historical truthful- 
ness”—is aptly suggested by a note he made on the flyleaf of one 
of the history books he read. “Have several of her playmates,” he 


scribbled, “come all the way, hoping somehow to save her—she 
glimpses them when she knows she is en route to the stake & they 
don’t—a little later they crowd in & get a glance—it is then that the 
boy closes with Oh, my God!”** History would not allow this Tom 
Sawyer scheme to be carried out, but in places where the facts are 
hazier Clemens gratuitously added scenes that were often lurid with 
passion, mystery, or sentiment.” 

The tensions between Twain’s intellectual aims and his emo- 
tional predilections, the pull of “truthfulness” against the image of 


* Penciled notation, flyleaf, Countess de Chabannes, La Vierge Lorraine, Jeanne D’Arc, 
Mark Twain Papers. Copyright 1958, by Mark Twain Company. 

*® One such interpolation is the whole of Book II, Chapter XIX, a ghost story complete 
with candles at midnight, a haunted room, and groans behind a wall, climaxing in the 
discovery of “a rusty sword and a rotten fan” (XVII, 245). This episode was evidently 
added to the narrative after an evening at the Villa Viviani. Olivia Clemens noted in 
her journal, “Yesterday Mme. Villari and Mrs. Charles Leland called and we sat around 
the fire telling ghost stories. Mme. Villari told of friends of hers taking to pieces an old 
house to rebuild, in tearing down the walls they came upon a room that they did not 
know existed, it was entirely walled up, all that was found in this room was a fan and a 
sword” (Olivia Clemens Journal, entry “Florence, Italy, 1892-3,” p. 29, Mark Twain 
Papers). Copyright 1958, by Mark Twain Company. 
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Joan as his “platonic sweetheart,” as it were, are everywhere evident 
in Joan of Arc. The sentimental innocence of the boy, though more 
palpable in the Domremy chapters, runs all through the narrative; 
we see it particularly in the melodramatic touches. Side by side 
with this maudlin sentiment, however, exists the mocking laughter 
of the old secretary, whose cynicism is directed not at Joan but at 
himself and at all men. Sieur Louis de Conte, being so thoroughly 
of two minds about Joan’s life, is indeed an ambiguous interpreter 
of its meaning. 


IV 


“What can we say to it in the last year of this incredulous old 
century, nodding to its close?” asked William Dean Howells of the 
“preposterous,” “impossible” facts of the Maid’s life as his friend 
Mark Twain had presented them. 

We cannot deny it. What was it all? Was Joan’s power the force 
dormant in the people which her claim of inspiration awoke to mighty 
deeds? If it was merely that, how came this poor, ignorant girl by the 
skill to lead armies, to take towns, to advise councils, and to change the 


fate of a whole nation? . . . Could a dream, an illusion, a superstition, 
do this?! 


Such was the fundamental question Joan of Arc raised for Howells, 
nor could he go on to give Twain’s answer to the matter of Joan’s 
power, because there was no such clearcut answer in the novel. 
Howells could see that Joan was more to Twain than the expression 
of French nationalism, but he could not tell, judging from the novel 
alone, whether her power came from a divine source or from the 
girl’s own soul. 

At this level of “meaning,” Joan of Arc is indeed a perplexing 
mixture. A devotional exercise for a Roman Catholic girl couched 
in profoundly Protestant terms, it is also a celebration of the world’s 
most perfect human by an oldish man who has lost his faith in man- 
kind. The novel is, moreover, a case history of a religious mystic 
whose puissance seems to emanate from her own intuition rather 
than from the temporary indwelling of holy Voices. These am- 
biguities are implicit in the structure of Joan of Arc not simply 
because the historical Joan was, and is, an enigma, but also because 
Sieur Louis de Conte cannot resolve his own doubts. 

*W. D. Howells, My Mark Twain, p. 155. 
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Actually, in the course of the story Louis offers three explanations 
of Joan’s life and accomplishments. First, she may be considered 
purely as the amanuensis of supernatural powers which, because of 
her heritage, her reliance upon saints and sacraments, her allegiance 
to the Pope, are to be regarded as specifically Christian and Catholic. 
This, the grave churchmen of Poitiers are glad to confess, is the 
answer to “that elusive and unwordable fascination, which was the 
supremest endowment of Joan of Arc.” Though the priests ap- 
propriate Joan’s power and declare “This child is sent of God,” Sieur 
Louis himself will not admit that Joan’s superhuman abilities are a 
Catholic Christian’s special gift from Heaven, for in his world- 
weary «ves the Church is a very fallible institution. Even before 
the dreadful disenchantment of the trial at Rouen, Louis’s name for 
the doctors of the Church is the “holy hair-splitters.” Frequently 
the secretary (whose boyish faith as he hid in the woods and 
watched the Archangel approach Joan was unquestioned) has the 
chance to make Christian explanations for the events he witnesses. 
He seldom does so, for to the old man the Church is not the ex- 
clusive channel through which the Maid is empowered to do her 
mighty miracles. “She could have reminded these people,” Louis 
observes on one occasion, “that Our Lord, who is no respecter of 
persons, had chosen the lowly for his high purposes even oftener 
than he had chosen bishops and cardinals” (XVIII, 205). In the 
jaundiced eyes of her servant, at any rate, Joan cannot be adequately 
explained as Catholic Christian. Her faith does not explain her 
power, but rather the reverse. 

A second, and stronger, possibility is that the child’s mysterious 
mastery over the adult world derives, as Howells and Michelet be- 
lieved, from the people. “To the Dwarf, Joan was France, the 
spirit of France made flesh . . .” de Conte remarks, and then adds, 
“and God knows it was the true one” (XVII, 225). On another 
occasion Louis calls Joan “a mirror in which the lowly hosts of 
France were clearly reflected” (XVIII, 29). And yet, as the romance 
moves towards its tragic conclusion, this theory is more and more 
eroded by the facts of life as Louis comes to know them. This same 
dwarf, who both believed Joan to represent the people and was one 
of them himself, turns out to be a cruel and bloodthirsty soldier. 
Colonel Sherburn’s shooting of old Boggs in Huckleberry Finn is 
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no more disgusting a demonstration of human brutality than the 
scene in which the Dwarf strangles a Burgundian soldier. Yet these 
soldiers are little better than the king himself, who is “a sceptered 
ass” to Louis. From the top to the bottom of French society the 
page finds nothing but venality, cruelty, weakness. At the end we 
are prepared to discount the page’s assertions of Joan as the spirit of 
France as the credulous hopes of the young boy; what the old man 
later learns undercuts and all but denies this explanation of Joan of 
Arc. 

A third possibility suggests itself finally as the key to Joan 
of Arc’s life. Her power is not intellectual—it defies rational ex- 
planation by the best university minds; nor is it social—the people 
is a great beast, the Church simply a group of people. Her super- 
natural deeds must, then, emanate from some mysterious source 
anterior to reason and to human institutions. That this source is 
mysterious is everywhere insisted upon by Twain’s commentator. 
Who taught the shepherd-girl to do these marvels—she who could not 
read, and had had no opportunity to study the complex arts of war? . 

It is a riddle which will never be guessed. J think these vast powers and 
capacities were born in her, and that she applied them by an intuition 
which could not err. (XVII, 304) 


The translator of Louis’s history, Samuel L. Clemens, can no 
more elucidate the matter clearly than the old page. “Joan of Arc, 
a mere child in years, ignorant, unlettered, a poor village girl un- 
known and without influence . . . laid her hand upon this nation, 
this corpse, and it rose and followed her.” So runs the Trans- 
lator’s Preface. Clemens himself, in his own voice, falls back on 
wonder (as, curiously enough, does Michelet, for all his rational 
nationalism). Nowhere in the records Twain has combed can he 
isolate a sufficient First Cause for the career of this “noble child, the 
most innocent, the most lovely, the most adorable the ages have pro- 
duced.” 

But has the novel not already suggested one source? If the 
church or the people cannot, may not the Fairy Tree “explain” Joan 
of Arc? This Tree is the central symbolic vehicle for Mark Twain’s 
pastorale. Mentioned in passing by all his historical sources, the 
Fairy Tree is the haunt of the fairies who befriend Joan and the 
other children until banished by the superstitious village priest. 


i 
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Beneath the Fairy Tree, too, Joan is first visited by the Archangel 
Michael. The boys and girls of Domremy sing a hymn to the Tree 
whose words, entirely Twain’s creation, evoke the mood of Joan’s 
life. Since it plays so central a role in establishing the theme of 
Joan of Arc it is worth quoting in its entirety. 


L’Arbre Fée de Bourlemont 
Song of the Children 

Now what has kept your leaves so green, 

Arbre Fée de Bourlemont? 
The children’s tears! They brought each grief, 

And you did comfort them and cheer 

Their bruised hearts, and steal a tear 

That, healéd, rose a leaf. 


And what has built you up so strong, 
Arbre Fée de Bourlemont? 
The children’s love! They’ve loved you long: 
Ten hundred years, in sooth, 
They’ve nourished you with praise and song, 
And warmed your heart and kept it young» 
A thousand years of youth! hg 


Bide always green in our young hearts, 
Arbre Fée de Bourlemont! 
And we shall always youthful be, 
Not heeding Time his flight; 
And when, in exile wand’ring, we 
Shall fainting yearn for glimpse of thee, 
Oh, rise upon our sight! 
(XVII, 13-14) 


This sacred song is referred to at key points in the narrative so 
often that it comes to resemble an operatic motif. The Tree and 
song together constitute Clemens’s most notable addition to the Joan 
of Arc legend. 

It is not easy to say whether the Fairy Tree means more to Joan 
of Arc, dead at nineteen, or to Sieur Louis, who lives unhappily on 
into old age. For both, the Tree signalizes happiness, unity with 
nature, the past. The most touching demonstration of its appeal to 
both comes at an unlikely point in the story, atthe banquet follow- 
ing King Charles’s coronation at Rheims. After the speech-making, 
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it is the weak-willed King’s happy thought to surprise Joan with the 
singing of the children’s song. 


Then out of some remote corr.:r of that vast place there rose a plaintive 
voice, and in tones most tender and sweet and rich came floating through 
that enchanted hush our poor old simple song “L’Arbre Fée de Bourle- 
mont!” and then Joan broke down and put her face in her hands and 
cried. Yes, you see, all in a moment the pomps and grandeurs dissolved 
away and she was a little child again herding her sheep with the tranquil 
pastures stretched about her, and war and wounds and blood and death 
and the mad frenzy and turmoil of battle a dream. (XVIII, 55) 


The Tree is the talisman of Joan’s oneness with nature; it asserts 
that she is “born child of the sun, natural comrade of the birds and 
of all happy free creatures” (XVIII, 124-125). It gives her the “see- 
ing eye,” “the creating mouth,” those innate, mysterious qualities 
which neither the Doctors, nor the soldiers, nor Joan’s own page can 
otherwise account for. A vision of the Tree appears to Joan in 
prison and aids her as much as the Holy Voices to meet death. For 
the Fairy Tree is the sign of Paradise. It is a pagan sign, not spe- 
cifically Christian, being associated with children, fairies, open fields, 
and animals of the forest rather than with Saint Catherine and Saint 
Margaret. Furthermore, it signifies a Paradise existing eternally in 
the past, not a future Christian heaven. 

Mark Twain would not have us think that Joan and her com- 
panions are less devout Catholics for their allegiance to the Fairy 
Tree, so clearly a pagan nature symbol. Their childish faith and 
love encompass both modes of grace. Just as the Archangel appears 
to Joan under the branches of the Tree, so do the two visions of para- 
dise coexist at her death in Joan’s innocent soul. The Fairy Tree 
that rises upon her sight in prison shares its power with the Cross, 
in sight of which she dies. 

The Fairy Tree is the comprehensive symbol through which 
Joan’s life approximates for Twain the pattern of myth. Her sacri- 
ficial death (so like Christ’s) completes the cycle of the nature god- 
dess begun by a pastoral childhood, continued through an heroic, 
miraculous career, and climaxed by the Passion at Rouen. Through 
her death—and clearly this is the significance of her life to Louis 
de Conte—Joan of Arc escapes from time, from old age, from loss 
of faith. The vision of the Fairy Tree redeems life. 
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This interpretation of his heroine clearly fitted Mark Twain’s 
own spiritual condition which, in the 1890’s, was in many respects 
identical in its pessimism and nostalgia with that of his spokesman. 
That he could represent Joan simultaneously as Christian, democrat, 
and nature goddess, and yet not exclusively as any of these, argues 
a spiritual ambivalence, a tension among skepticism, determinism, 
and faith which was, by 1896, far from being resolved. 

Joan of Arc both exemplifies this dilemma and offers a way out. 
Sieur Louis, with his mixture of irony, resignation, and rage at the 
human race, is the literary spokesman for the philosophical contra- 
dictions (if one may so grace the simplicitics of Clemens’s thought) 
of What Is Man? More significant, however, is Joan of Arc herself. 
The Maid embodies and transcends all contradictions. Depicted as 
girlishly human in speech and manner, Joan escapes the stain of 
depraved humanity by her indestructible innocence. A devout Cath- 
olic, Joan’s loyalty to her Voices places her in righteous opposition 
to that fallible institution, the Church. Her bond with the Fairy 
Tree, on the other hand, establishes a link with nature, with a pre- 
rational source of knowledge, with a pre-institutim 1 source of 
piety, with an eternal world of values not subject tc .‘1¢ pains, dis- 


appointments, doubts, and contradictions of aduit life. For it is 
adult life which creates ambiguities for Sieur Louis de Conte. Joan 
of Arc, though it culminates in the victimization of childhood, 
affirms that state as the only form of life worth living—and dying— 
for. 


y 

Twain was not alone in his spiritual confusions nor was he the 
only artist in the 18g90’s who found in childhood, in a romantic 
return to nature, in a mixture of Christian and pagan imagery, 
resolution of the loss of faith and the crippling effects of scientific 
determinism. At the same time as Mark Twain was composing 
Joan of Arc, Henry Adams was working his way toward a private 
cult of the Virgin. William Dean Howells, in A Boy’s Town (1890) 
had just celebrated childhood in terms even more nostalgic than 
Joan of Arc. Stephen Crane, in the imagery of The Red Badge of 
Courage and “The Monster,” was mixing pagan and Christian sym- 
bols in an attempt to replace by art the lost Methodism of his un- 
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worldly father. Further afield, the artists and architects of the 
White City at Chicago were carefully blending Christian and pagan 
motifs and ornaments and Frederick L. Olmstead was introducing 
nature into that; plan with his “wooded isle” landscape arrange- 
ment. In France, where Twain completed Joan of Arc, a similar 
mixing of themes was taking place in certain symbolist poems and 
on the canvases of Paul Gauguin. 

Joan of Arc has, to be sure, no direct tie with Mont-Saint-Michel 
and Chartres, The Red Badge of Courage, the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, or the paintings of Gauguin. Yet a common pattern may per- 
haps be discerned in these manifestations of fin-de-siécle art. Cer- 
tain artists, of whom Mark Twain was one, were simultaneously 
struggling to assert spiritual values in the face of massive forces 
making for religious decay. Some of these forces may be identified 
as scientific determinism, the ugly spread of industrialism, imperial- 
ism, worship of wealth. What concerns readers of Joan of Arc is 
not the nature of these forces but rather the form of the response. 
In this historical romance Twain utilizes some of the ideas abroad 
in the air of his time. Like Adams, he worships a Virgin whom he 
has, along with his friend Howells and, to a lesser degree, Stephen 
Crane, made into a child. He merges the image of a Roman Cath- 
olic saint with that of a primitive nature goddess much as Saint- 
Gaudens would mix pagan and Christian elements in the decoration 
of a frieze or Gauguin would place a halo about the head of a half- 
naked Tahitian maiden. Thus, though Joan of Arc was Clemens’s 
private act of devotion, it partook of certain of the spiritual and 
artistic currents in the Western world of 1896. 

What strikes the casual reader as an incongruity in Mark 
Twain’s career shows, upon inspection, to have an appropriate in- 
evitability. Far from being an unlikely topic for him to hit upon, 
Joan of Arc had all the earmarks of a predetermined subject for his 
pen. Ata particular moment in his life Twain found that the Maid 
of Orleans gave him a means of dramatizing his own, and his age’s, 
spiritual dilemma without the embarrassing obligation to resolve 
the dilemma. For, after all, Joan was “the Riddle of the Ages... . 
All the rules fail in this girl’s case.” To the aging man who was 
both a realist and romantic in his writing, a determinist and a mor- 
alist in his thinking, an agnostic and yet a deist in his worship, 
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Joan of Arc permitted a temporary haven. That haven lay in the 
timeless past of childhood, symbolized by the Fairy Tree of Bourle- 
mont, a kind of Jackson’s Island in the fifteenth century, where 
even death at the stake was but a necessary stage in the cycle of a 
girl goddess. 


Moby Dick's Cousin Behemoth 


CURTIS DAHL 
Wheaton College 


AS Perry Mitte has recently shown in The Raven and the Whale 

(New York, 1956), one of the most important members of the 
New York literary circle to which Evert A. Duyckinck introduced 
Melville about 1845 was Cornelius Mathews, then an exceedingly 
well known American man of letters. Melville and Mathews came 
to have many close contacts." In 1839 Mathews had published a 
brief novel entitled Behemoth: A Legend of the Mound-Builders? 
This supposedly terrifying tale concerns the struggle by an ancient 
American race to slay a gigantic mastodon surviving from past 
geologic ages. The ravaging Behemoth is finally hunted down and 
slain, after several disastrous attempts, by a doughty Mound-Builder 
hero named Bokulla. As Perry Miller has indicated,’ there are 
striking parallels between this novel and Moby-Dick and especially 
between Behemoth and the Great White Whale. Behemoth is 
certainly Moby Dick’s cousin; Bokulla is a distant relation of Ahab.* 


* Miller shows that Mathews was the leading figure in the Young America group with 
which Melville was for a considerable time associated and by whose ideals he was much 
influenced. See also Jay Leyda, The Melville Log (2 vols.; New York, 1951), I, xxv, 250- 
253, 263, 366-367, 382-391, 397; and Eleanor Melville Metcalf, Herman Melville, Cycle 
and Epicycle (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), pp. 79-88. For Melville’s articles in Mathews’s 
humorous magazine Yankee Doodle see Luther S. Mansfield, “Melville’s Comic Articles 
on Zachary Taylor,” American Literature, IX, 411-418 (Jan., 1938). In the summer of 
1850, while Melville was at work on Moby-Dick, Duyckinck and Mathews made an 
extended visit to him in the Berkshires. See Mansfield, “Glimpses of Herman Melville’s 
Life in Pittsfield, 1850-1851,” sbid., pp. 26-36. 

* Reprinted in The Various Writings of Cornelius Mathews (New York, 1843), pp. 
85-119. Melville had access to this edition. See Merton S. Sealts, Jr., “Melville’s Read- 
ing: A Checklist of Books Owned and Borrowed,” Harvard Library Bulletin, M1, 408 
(Autumn, 1949). References in parentheses in my text are to the 1863 reprint of this 
edition. Mathews was probably inspired in his conception of Behemoth by an Indian 
legend repeated in 1784 by Thomas Jefferson in his Notes on Virginia (ed. Paul Leicester 
Ford, Brooklyn, 1894, pp. 64-69, 78-79). The Behemoth of Job had been identified with 
the American mammoth in Adam Clarke’s popular commentaries on the Bible (The Holy 
Bible with a Commentary and Critical Notes [by Adam Clarke], 8 vols.; London, 1810- 
1826, notes on Genesis 1:24 and Job 40:15-24). See also Josiah Priest, American Antiqui- 
ties, and Discoveries in the West, 2d ed. rev. (Albany, 1833), pp. 144-150. 

®* The Raven and the Whale, pp. 82-83. 1 regret that Miller’s excellent study was not 
available to me when this article was conceived and written. 

“Though there seem to be no specific allusions to Mathews’s novel in Moby-Dick, 
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I 
Like Melville’s Moby Dick, Mathews’s Behemoth is immensely 
huge and powerful—‘“the mightiest creature of the earth,” whose 
progress is “unparalleled and majestic” (p. 108). His stature is 
“tremendous” (p. 97), his frame “monstrous” (p. 103) and “vast” 
(p. 97), his power “gigantic” (p. 108), his roar “like thunder near 
at hand” (p. 99), his tread “like the invasion of waters” (p. 99). 
When he advanced toward the terrified army of the Mound-Builders, 
his 


bulk dilated, till it came between them and heaven, and filled the whole 
circuit of the sky. The firmament seemed to rest upon his wide shoulders 
as a mantle.... His face was like a vast countenance cut in stone, . 
with features large as those of the Egyptian sphinx (p. 102). 


His trunk is mighty and lithe and swift, “arteried with poison and 
death.” His tusks are enormous and deadly. He shakes the earth 
as he marches, and yet his progress is incredibly swift. He is “a 
vast machine of war, containing in himself all the muniments and 
defences of a well-appointed host.” (p. 102) 

More important, Behemoth (like Moby Dick) is, or seems at 


times to be, “a giant in instinct as well as in strength” (p. 99). His 
“huge and impenetrable frame” (p. 102) seems endowed with a 
corresponding “energy and stubbornness of purpose” (p. 97). To 
his brute strength is added “the cool and courageous sagacity of the 
leader” (p. 102). This intelligence is malicious, malign, “angry 
and barbaric” (p. 108). As in the case of Moby Dick, it shines out 
of his eyes: “Through his small and flaming orbs, his soul shot 
forth in flashes dark and desperate” (p. 102). 

Thus Behemoth is more than natural. Like Moby Dick, he seems 
immortal, invulnerable, ubiquitous, and perhaps divine. Decay can- 


Melville does identify the mastodon with the sperm whale in terms that suggest Mathews’s 
words: “that Himmalehan, salt-sea Mastodon, clothed with such portentousness of uncon- 
scious power, that his very panics are more to be dreaded than his most fearless and 
malicious assaults,” “the mightiest animated mass that has survived the flood; most mon- 
strous and most mountainous” (Chap. x1v). Mastodons are also referred to in the dis- 
cussion of fossil whales in Chapter civ. The “ship’s navel” in Chapter xcrx is probably 
also a reference to the Behemoth of Job 40:16. Compare the paralleling of whaling with 
behemoth-hunting in Mardi, Volume II, Chapter xvi. Though I have not specifically 
pointed out parallels in wording in Behemoth and Mody-Dick, in passages quoted from 
Mathews I have italicized expressions similar to Melville’s. All italicizing in quotations 
is mine and for this purpose. 
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not touch him. He is the last of a race of gigantic antediluvian 
beasts destroyed except for himself in a geologic cataclysm. If not 
slain, the “unconquered brute,” seemingly “unassailable and im- 
mortal” (p. 108), will endure for centuries, perhaps even beyond 
the duration of the human race (p. 97). He seems inescapable, “an 
almost perpetual presence” — 

the spectral visitant of the nation;—the monstrous and inexorable tyrant 
who, apparently gliding from the land of shadows, presented himself 
eternally to them, the destroyer of their race. He seemed, in these terrible 
incursions, to be fired with a mighty revenge for some unforgiven injury 
inflicted on his dead and extinct tribe by the human family. (pp. 95-96) 


His is “a power that seemed to overshadow the earth” and that at 
times rivals Deity, “more palpable in its manifestations, nearer in its 
visible strength, and less merciful in its might” than God’s (p. ror). 
Yet he is in one sense devilish, “some monstrous prodigy, exhibited 
by the powers of the air or the powers of darkness, to astonish and 
awe” mankind (p. 91). Rational men, those who “drew their knowl- 
edge rather from the intellect than the feelings,” believed Behemoth 
to be “the reappearance of a great brute, which, by its singular 
strength, in an age long past and dimly remembered, had wasted 
the fields of their fathers and made desolate their ancient dwellings” 
(p. 92). On the other hand, children ask if Behemoth is not the 
God they were taught to fear and worship. In the opinion of many 
even of the wisest, Behemoth is “the deity of the nation, who had 
chosen to assume this form as the most expressive of infinite power 
and terrific majesty” (p. 92). As Melville’s mad Shaker prophet 
believes of Moby Dick, these men believe that Behemoth should be 
worshiped as a “national idol” (p. 113). 

It is this morally ambiguous, divine or devilish aspect of Behe- 
moth that strikes almost supernatural panic into his foes. As in the 
case of Moby Dick, the terror he inspires is even more spiritual than 
physical. He appears to come between the Mound-Builders and 
heaven, to blot out the sky. The thought of his “vast and inexplic- 
able power” seems to deepen the darkness around them and infuse 
“a portion of its weird influence into their souls” (p. tor). They 
feel utterly helpless before him. Their armies, paralyzed by fear, 
fly without striking a blow. Behemoth overwhelms their spirits; 
his “terrible shadow glided” into the national mind, and “no angle 
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of the wide realm of the Mound-builders escaped from the darkness 
of fear.” Joy, ambition, love, and beauty dissolve “before the gloomy 
shadow of the general adversary” (p. 96). Even for Bokulla him- 
self the hardest struggle is mental. For a long time, “tower as his 
thought might, it strove in vain to overtop the stature or master 
the bulk of Mastodon.” “With this stupendous and inevitable image 
the whole might of Bokulla’s soul wrestled” (p. 96). 

Yet this monstrous “image” is sometimes peaceful and calm 
when alone in nature. Like Melville’s whales dallying in their nup- 
tial chamber or peacefully reaping through vast prairie-like meadows 
of brit, Mathews’s Behemoth plays innocently in the sea (he too 
swims). 

The giant beast seemed to be sporting with the ocean. For a moment 
he plunged into it, and swimming out a league with his head and lithe 
proboscis reared above the waters, spouted forth a sea of clear, blue fluid 
toward the sky, ascending to the very cloud, which, returning, brightened 
into innumerable rainbows, large and small, and spanned the ocean. 
Again he cast his huge bulk along the main, and lay, island-like, floating 
in the soft middle sun, basking in its ray, and presenting, in the grandeur 
and vastness of his repose, a monumental image of Eternal Quiet. Bronze 
nor marble have ever been wrought into sculpture as grand and sublime 
as the motionless shape of that mighty Brute resting on the sea. (p. 102)° 


Even in this idyllic scene, however, Behemoth watches the Mound- 
Builders with an angry, fiery eye. This ironic collocation of peace 
and terror occurs ever more markedly in the description of the first 
battle between Behemoth and the Mound-Builders. Though men 
are cowering in fear, the day is sweet, calm, and cloudless—seem- 
ingly “bright with beautiful auspices.” “Save in the immediate 
path of the desolator, nature smiled, unalarmed and innocent in its 
primeval and virgin beauty.” Nature seems to be trying to lure the 
Mound-Builders from their fierce purpose of destroying Behemoth 
even as in Moby-Dick it sometimes tempts Ahab to desist from his 
blasphemous pursuit of the whale. Green patches of forest, gentle 
slopes, rich meadows, and sweet wildflowers invite them to rest; 
babbling brooks murmur “reproaches on the warlike task they were 


*Miller quotes this passage. In the comparison of whales to elephants in Chapter 
iuxxxvi of Modby-Dick Melville comments particularly on the two animals’ similar spouting. 
When emphasizing the peaceful aspect of the whale, Melville several times mentions the 
rainbows formed by its spoutings. 
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at present pursuing.” On high, the eagle and the vulture fly un- 
alarmed uttering “shrill notes of ecstacy and rapture” (pp. gg-101).° 

As in Melville’s novel also, the allegorizing is deepened by allu- 
sions to ancient myths. Behemoth is an idol, a “sublime image of 
stone,” a bronze,or marble statue. His face, like Moby Dick’s, is 
likened to that of the Egyptian sphinx. He is something unholy 
that must be destroyed as Sodom and Gomorrah were destroyed. 
Bokulla, his destroyer, is compared to “the prophet and his chariot 
of fire” (p. 103). Of even more interest in connection with Moby 
Dick is the fact that Behemoth is the last of the Titans. 


A tradition still lingered among them [the Mound-Builders], that of that 
giant race, which had been swept from the earth by some fearful catas- 
trophe, one still lived and might, from a remote and obscure lair, once 
more come forth, to shake the hills with his trampling, and with the 
shadow of his coming, darken the households of nations. 


Bokulla dreams of the “Titanic tribe of beings” “which had once 
tyrannized over the earth” (p. 92) and “of a conflict mightier than 
any his mortal eyes had ever witnessed ....” “Armed beings of 
an inconceivable and superhuman stature passed and repassed be- 
fore his mind .. . while in their midst one mighty Figure, neither 
of man nor of angel, stood chained, and, in a deep and fearful 
voice, cried to the heavens for succor” (p. 109). The valley in 
which Behemoth is finally entrapped was of old a prison of the 
Titans. Unfortunately, Mathews thoroughly confuses his reader by 
mixing his Greek myth with geology and paleontology. His Titans 
were mammoths, but whether they were destroyed by heroic men 
(Behemoth is revengeful against the human race), superhuman 
heroes or “angels,” or a geologic cataclysm is never made clear. The 
allusion to suffering Prometheus seems to have no purpose at all. 
There is none of Melville’s skilful use of the heroic Titan as blas- 
phemer yet symbol of the aspiring mind of man. 


II 


Though Bokulla is no Prometheus, the heroes of Melville and 
Mathews are in several respects parallel. Like the captain of the 


* This peaceful aspect of nature is elsewhere symbolized by the mighty yet lovely black 
steed of the prairies, which is called the “silent, gentle, beautiful, the calm counter-image 
to Behemoth” (p. 110). Compare the mythical stallion mentioned in Moby-Dick, Chapter 
XLII. 
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Pequod, the mighty Mound-Builder is heroic primarily in the 
staunchness of his courage and the greatness of his thought. It is 
he who rallies his nation when it is paralyzed by fear. By the stun- 
ning defeat of the first battle, Bokulla (like Ahab immediately 
after the loss of his leg) is at first plunged into mental darkness and 
delusion (p. 97) but then stimulated to keener effort. With gleam- 
ing eyes and fast-clenched hands he single-mindedly takes up the 
challenge to hunt down and slay Behemoth as an “enterprise of 
magnitude and obstinacy sufficient to call up the whole soul of the 
man” (p. 105). Of necessity he becomes a solitary figure. His 
“heroic resolution, almost epic in its proportions and strength, . . . 
assuming to contend with unconquerable might” (p. 106), sets him 
apart from other men in “constant grandeur of soul” (p. 107). “Self- 
exiled and alone,” like Ahab he ponders “long, and anxiously” over 
his first defeat and confesses that “he had formed but a vague opin- 
ion of the hugeness and strength of Beh moth when he had proposed 
the battle” (p. 106). Then he ventures bravely forth to pursue the 
mighty beast, “to behold the sum of his vast proportions” and to see 
“near at hand the actual dimensions of that shape whose shadowy 
‘outlines had” wrought “effects so boundless and djsastrous” (p. 95). 
His passions kindled by the “shame of an inglorious defeat,” he 
seeks “to discover, in the broad wilderness toward the sea, whatever 
means of triumph he might, over a power that had hitherto proved 
itself more than a match for human strength or cunning” (p. 106). 
Bokulla’s quest is, of course, primarily a physical one— to seek 
out and kill the great monster that has ravaged the cities of the 
Mound-Builders. But in Behemoth, as much more in Moby-Dick, 
the quest takes on broader, metaphysical overtones. Though the 
struggle may be fraught with fatal results to himself (in the end it 
is not), Bokulla will face the danger because he believes “that man 
must be triumphant, in the end, over this bestial domination” (p. 
106). His self-trust has none of the blasphemy of Ahab’s, but he 
too seeks to prove the pre-eminence of the human will. He has “a 
deep-founded confidence in the human character. Himself equipped 
with an indomitable will, and faculties stout and resolute as iron,” 
he scorns the weaklings who would worship Behemoth and believes 
that by similar qualities of character “the nation was to be redeemed 
from thraldom.” Man has survived cataclysmic geologic change, 
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the drowning of whole continents, and even the extinction of heav- 
enly bodies. Bokulla refuses to believe that man has done so only 
“to be crushed at last by mere brutal enginery and corporal strength” 
(p. 96). Bokulla thus fights, as Ahab in the high and good sense of 
his quest also fights, for the dignity and safety, spiritual as well as 
physical, of mankind. “Touched by the sufferings and alarms of 
his nation,” seeing them “pursued by a hideous phantom” “not only 
in the present time, but through a long futurity,” he leaves his own 
home. (his insular Tahiti) and, “launching himself in the bound- 
less wilderness of the west,” facing solitude and doubt, determines 
to gain the knowledge that will save his people from their “terrible 
scourge” (p. 106). 

Erect in his chariot, like Ahab erect in his whaleboat, Bokulla 
goes out to face the foe. Like Ahab, he has something divinely 
grand about him. One of his officers remarks, “Bokulla hath the 
power and the knowledge of a God. Out of these men, but yesterday 
dumb and torpid with fear, he has struck the spirit of life, and that 
with the same ease as my sword-blade strikes from this dull stone at 
my foot, sparks of fire” (p. 99). Yet about him, as infinitely more 
about Ahab, there is a moral ambiguity. When haggard, wild, and 
spectre-like, he returns from his solitary reconnoitering, the people 
think him “a fiend of the prairie,” “a lunatic,” and “the keeper of 
Behemoth.” Only later do they recognize him as “a saving angel” 
(p. 110). Like Ahab, he has a lofty, perhaps too lofty, pride. He 
“submits but poorly to the lording of any, be it man or brute.” He 
repeatedly disregards the warnings of prophets. His spirit, as one 
of these comments, “pricks him on too far .... He will not be 
stayed in his purpose” (p. 99). As a result he at first experiences 
defeat. In neither of the heroes, however, is pride a “gay buoyancy.” 
“Even in the maddest onset and in the high flush of triumph” 
Bokulla’s brow (like Ahab’s) “was saddened, oftentimes with a pass- 
ing cloud of gloom” (p. 94). 


” « 


The two novels are parallel in other ways also. Both introduce 
the notion of fatality: Bokulla’s first defeat is said to be “already 


"For a description of the prairies closely resembling Melville’s descriptions of the sea, 
cf. Behemoth, p. 101. Conversely, in Chapter cxiv of Moby-Dick Melville compares the 
sea to a prairie. 
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doomed in heaven” (p. 99). Both have long passages on preparing 
weapons for the struggle against the huge monster. In both novels 
the general mass of men alternate between fear of their supernatural 
antagonist and faith in the power of their leader. Both introduce 
humor, though Mathews’s attempts in the dismally unfunny Kluck- 
hatch scenes (Kluckhatch is a pigmy foil to Bokulla) are entirely 
unsuccessful.* Both novelists love turgid, rhetorical, inflated, often 
epic style. Both like aesthetically connotative words and make fre- 
quent allusions to Biblical and Classical myths even in consciously 
and patriotically American stories. Mathews, for instance, aims at 
Eastern richness when he says that Behemoth’s tusks “curved and 
flashed in the sun like scimitars” (p. 102) and at Oriental mystery 
when he compares Behemoth to “a sublime image of stone in the 
middle of a silent lake” (p. 109) and to “a monumental image of 
Eternal Quiet” (p. 102). Both authors are influenced by the world 
of popular entertainment (the bones of mastodons and whales had 
long been exhibited in popular museums and traveling shows in 
the United States). More significant is the similar technique of 
the two authors in building up physical mass and power and terror 
to such an extent that it becomes spiritually meaningful. Largely 


through their very size and mass and power, Behemoth and Moby 
Dick become devilish natural forces and come to represent that force 
of evil inherent in the nature of things to which, as Melville re- 
marks, the Manichaeans ascribed dominion of half the world. Behe- 
moth, for instance, though entirely an offspring of nature, is said to 
be like “the Spirit of Evil” (p. 99), and his voice “with its hollow 
peals” assaults “the very walls of heaven” (p. 102). 


IV 


But a discussion like this one of the parallels between Behemoth 
and Moby-Dick, however accurate and justified in its specific points, 
is necessarily misleading because it emphasizes only the similar 
aspects of the books. In truth, of course, despite their resemblances, 
the novels are very different. Though Mathews’s best passages are 


* For a slashing contemporary attack on Mathews’s humor, see William Gilmore Simms, 
“The Humorous in American and British Literature,” a review of Mathews’s Various 
Writings, in Views and Reviews in American Literature, Second Series (New York, 1845), 
pp. 142-184, especially pp. 149-150. 

*See Richard Chase’s excellent comments on connections between Melville and P. T. 
Barnum in Herman Melville, A Critical Study (New York, 1949), pp. 81-82. The skele- 
ton of a mammoth was one of the principal exhibits in Peale’s Museum in Philadelphia. 
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surprisingly good and though he almost manages to exalt his melo- 
dramatic tale of terror into a spiritually significant struggle between 
man and a titanic—perhaps devilish—natural force, his book is 
hardly more than a long short story, while Melvilie’s is an intricate, 
exhaustively planned, and artistically complete novel. Mathews has 
no live secondary characters; his allusions, unlike Melville’s, do not 
really illuminate or expand a theme; his allegory is not consistent or 
worked out in detail. His suspense is suspense of action rather than 
of idea. And his ambiguities are merely incidental or even acci- 
dental; they do not lead to the profound questioning of reality and 
moral values that gives Moby-Dick its depth and intensity. His 
book has many of the trappings and externals of Melville’s; it is 
in a similar tradition; and it seems to hint at similar meanings. But 
no part of it is really thought through. This, in essence, is the 
reason why, despite their similarities, Behemoth is a bad and often 
absurd book while Mobdy-Dick is a superlatively good one. 
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Mark Twain, Litigant 


PAUL FATOUT 
Purdue University 


I“ BUSINESS AFFAIRS Mark Twain was a contentious man. “About 
once a week,” says Samuel Charles Webster, “he wanted a lawsuit 
started against somebody . . . or an advertisement put in somewhere 
that would have started several against him.” An episode that 
challenged his combativeness occurred in early 1890, when litiga- 
tion unsought by either method involved him, Daniel Frohman, 
Abby Sage Richardson, and Edward H. House in feverish proceed- 
ings over the dramatization of The Prince and the Pauper. Paine 
briefly dismisses the affair, yet of all Mark Twain’s legal entangle- 
ments this one was among the most widely publicized and most 
troublesome. Avidly reported by New York papers, the case put 
on record a bulky file of affidavits, stimulated a voluminous corre- 
spondence between lawyers and litigants, and created an acrimony 
that left everybody concerned at odds with everybody else. 

Mrs. Richardson was the survivor of a melodramatic deathbed 
marriage to Albert Deane Richardson, who had been shot in the 
New York Tribune office by her first husband. A Shakespearean 
lecturer, she was also a writer of history and romance, and a play- 
wright who had adapted the French drama of Sardou and others for 
Daniel Frohman’s stock company. At the first-night performance 
of Little Lord Fauntleroy on December 4, 1888, she was so much 
impressed by its seven-year-old star, Elsie Leslie, that she thought 
of dramatizing The Prince and the Pauper, and of casting this 
golden-haired child in the dual roles of Edward VI and Tom 
Canty. Soon after, at the instigation of Frohman, she broached 
the subject to Mark Twain. Skeptical of success, he said that 
three or four people, himself included, had failed to make a play 
of the story, and he disapproved of casting one performer in two 
roles, yet he gave her permission to proceed in a contract signed 

* Mark Twain, Business Man (Boston, 1946), p. 285. 
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on January 3, 1889.” But since the lady proved difficult and 
Frohman objected to being left out, the contract was cancelled in 
favor of a new one, signed on May 13. This agreement, which 
made Frohman party of the third part, gave Mrs. Richardson the 
right to dramatize for one-half the royalties, required her to com- 
plete the play by October 1, "and to submit it to Mark Twain and 
Frohman for their approval. Frohman, given exclusive right to 
produce the play for five years, agreed to stage at least 75 perform- 
ances a year with Elsie Leslie in the title roles. A significant section 
on claims by any other person asserting his right to dramatize made 
the parties of the first and second part liable for damages or legal 
charges to the extent of one thousand dollars.* 

Mrs. Richardson completed the dramatization on schedule, but 
at no time, according to Mark Twain, did she consult him, nor did 
she submit the completed version for his approval. When he finally 
saw it, only after the play was in production, he complained bitterly 
that she had violated her contract, criticized the language as verbc ‘e 
and stilted, reprehended anachronisms—like a character’s smoking 
a pipe—and condemned the whole thing as a degrading distortion 
of the book.* “That play,” he said, “hasn’t anything of mine in it.”® 
These opinjgns did not endear him to Mrs. Richardson. Frohman, 
who also critidzzed pompous dialogue, likewise aroused her ire by 
suggesting drastic reviston. From the outset the relations of author, 
adapter, and manager were more edgy than easy. 

Despite its troubled origin, The Prince and the Pauper, managed 
by Frohman and staged by David Betasco, opened at the Park 
Theater, Philadelphia, on Christmas Eve, 1889, with Elsie Leslie in 
the dual roles. If not an unqualified hit, the production was a 
moderate success; the audience applauded at the end of each act and 
gave a prolonged demonstration at the close. Critics praised the 
juvenile actress for her winsome manner, spontaneity, sweet voice, 
and a self-possession unusual in one of such tender years. Then the 


* See Notebook No. 23 (II), November 23, 1888—September 24, 1889; also Contract 
between Samuel L. Clemens and Mrs. Richardson, January 3, 1889, in The Mark Twain 
Papers, University of California, Berkeley (Hereinafter: MTP). 

*Memorandum of Agreement, MTP. 

“Samuel L. Clemens (hereinafter: S$. L. C.) to Daniel Frohman, February 2, 1890, 
MTP. This letter, which is an excellent example of Mark Twain in eruption, was appar- 
ently unmailed. 

*Rodman Gilder, “Mark Twain Detested the Theatre,” Theatre Arts, XXVIII, 115 
(Feb., 1944). 
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company moved to New York to open at the Broadway Theater 
on January 20, 1890. Mark Twain made a curtain speech accom- 
panied by Elsie, who displayed remarkable aplomb during ten 
minutes of standing hand in hand with the famous humorist while 
he paid tribute to her as “the only prince clothed in a divine right 
which was not rags and sham—the divine right of an inborn su- 
premacy in art.”* Although disgusted with Mrs. Richardson’s play, 
he was pleased with the handsome staging, and he was so much 
taken with Elsie that the child had become a great favorite in the 
Clemens household. Mark Twain, aided by William Gillette, even 
embroidered a pair of slippers for her, then told her the story of 
that labor of love in an engaging letter that was published in the 
December, 1889, St. Nicholas. 

The New York Times drama critic did not concede supremacy in 
art. “Elsie Leslie,” he said, “is not yet an actress, and “The Prince 
and the Pauper’ is not yet a good play. Elsie may become an actress 
in time.”” Nevertheless the play, described as a “jumble of odds 
and ends of old melodrama,” was well received, for as the same 
paper remarked: “People will flock to see an infant monarch crack- 
ing nuts with the sceptre of royalty.”* Her long blonde ringlets and 
large soulful brown eyes made her as fetching in the robes and rags 
of prince and pauper as she had been in the velvet and lace of Lord 
Fauntleroy. Melting the hearts of impressionable observers, she 
was like the young heroine modeled after her, the genteel Editha 
of Editha’s Burglar.’ Thanks to Elsie, The Prince and the Pauper 
appeared to be off to a good run, which Frohman expected to last 
at least eight weeks. 

Nine days before the New \’ork opening, however, Edward H. 
House applied to the Court of Common Pleas of New York City 
and County for an injunction to restrain Samuel L. Clemens, Abby 


* A. B. Paine, Mark Twain: a Biography (New York, 1912), III, 885. 

‘January 21, 1890. Elsie became competent, it not brilliant. When The Prince and 
the Pauper closed, she retired from the stage, but returned in 1898 as leading woman in 
Joseph Jefferson’s company. She married jefferson Winter, youngest son of the Tribune 
critic, William Winter, in 1901, x~ot om wits her dramatic career, and was still on the 
stage in 1912, having appeared in ' Xivals, The Taming of the Shrew, Disraeli, and 
others. Yet, though well known to broadway, she seems in theatrical history not to be 
considered one of the great actresses of the American stage. 

Ibid. 

*In 1887-1888 Elsie starred in the dramatization of this story, with E. H. Sothern as 
the burglar. Her success led Frances Hodgson Burnett to create for her the role of Lord 
Fauntleroy. 
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Sage Richardson, and Daniel Frohman from producing the play. 
Legal talent converged upon the court for hearings that began be- 
fore Judge Daly on January 21, and continued for about seven weeks. 
Daniel Whitford, acting for the partnership of Alexander and 
Green, represented Mark Twain. The firm of Howe and Hummel 
appeared for Daniel Frohman and Mrs. Richardson; Senator Eugene 
S. Ives and his partner, Rollin M. Morgan, for Edward House. 

The plaintiff was a journalist of long experience on Boston and 
New York papers. A music and drama critic, he was also a top 
reporter who had been Civil War correspondent for the New York 
Tribune and London correspondent for the New York Times. As 
a professor of English Language and Literature in the Imperial 
University of Tokyo, he became Japan’s first official foreign publicist, 
editing the Tokyo Times, an English language weekly that caus- 
tically assailed diplomats, missionaries, and businessmen attempting 
to impose western economic imperialism. House’s services were so 
much appreciated that when he was disabled by a stroke of apoplexy 
in 1883, the Japanese government granted him a pension and deco- 
rated him with the Order of the Sacred Treasure, Second Class. His 
years in the Far East had produced five books about Japan, and he 
had collaborated with Dion Boucicault on two Irish plays. A quon- 
dam composer of orchestral music and an experienced theater man- 
ager who had introduced Edwin Booth to British audiences, House 
was a versatile man of considerable ability that had been hampered 
by seven years of invalidism. 

He was an old friend of Mark Twain, the two having got on 
well from their first meeting in New York shortly before the sailing 
of the Quaker City in 1867. House showed his admiration by writ- 
ing for the New York Tribune the longest and most thoughtful 
review of Mark Twain’s first Eastern lecture, at Cooper Union on 
May 6 of that year. Mark Twain considered him an admirable man, 
and one of the most brilliant writers in the country. As friendship 
ripened, House occasionally visited Hartford, where both he and his 
adopted Japanese daughter, Koto, won the warm regard of every- 
body in the Clemens family. The two men were “Ned” and “Mark” 
to each other, and many cordial letters had passed between them.”® 

In his affidavit of January 11, 1890, House deposed that, at 


There are 33 letters from Mark Twain to House, dated 1880 to 1887, in the C. 
Waller Barrett Collection, New York, N. Y. 
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Mark Twain’s request, he had read the manuscript of The Prince 
and the Pauper in 1881 before the book was published, and had then 
suggested its dramatic possibilities. Nothing came of it for several 
years, but Mark Twain recalled the suggestion in a letter to House 
on December 17, 1886. Something, he said, 


reminded me that you had spoken of “The Prince and Pauper” for the 
stage. That would be nice, but I can’t dramatize it. The reason I say this 
is because I did dramatize it and made a bad botch of it. But you could do 
it, and if you will for one-half or two-thirds of the proceeds I wish you 
would. Shan’t I send you the book?” 


On December 24 House replied: 


I should . . . be well pleased to undertake the dramatization . . . though 
why you imagine I should . . . make a better piece of work than you can 
I do not understand .... You would have to bear in mind that even if 
I... achieve a play of . . . merit, I am in no condition to look after 
... the business part of the production .... the most taking arrangement 
would be to give both characters to the same performer, using a silent 
double where they must .. . appear together. If there is anywhere ...a 
girl like .. . Lotta ... twenty years ago, or Bijou Heron fifteen years ago, 
she might fill the duplicate part; but for such selection and other business 
details you know I am now incompetent. Doubtless there are . . . trust- 
worthy men to take that matter in hand; so I shall be able, if you will 
send me... the book .... In a day or two I shall finish . . . a libretto 
for a comic opera . .. and I shall be ready for fresh fields and pastures 
new.'* 


The plaintiff construed these letters as offer and acceptance that 
constituted a contract. On December 26 Mark Twain sent House 
two copies of The Prince and the Pauper, went to New York about 
a month later to discuss the play with him, and at that time, accord- 
ing to House, confirmed the agreement whereby the plaintiff was 
to take such part in the business management as his physical in- 
firmity permitted, to receive at least one-half the proceeds, and to 
get on with the work as fast as possible. In reply, Mark Twain de- 
posed that the House letter of December 24 was not a clear-cut 


™ Certified copy injunction order, undertaking, summons, complaint, affidavits, and 
orders, MTP. (Hereinafter: Certified affidavits.) This letter, published in the New York 
Times, January 27, 1890, is in the C. Waller Barrett Collection. 

% Affidavit of January 11, 1890, Certified affidavits, MTP; also New York Times, 
January 27, 1890. 
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acceptance, denied having made a contract with the plaintiff, as- 
serted that there was merely a tentative understanding that House 
might experiment with the dramatization, and affirmed that nothing 
had been said about speedy prosecution of the work.’* In short, 
said the defendant, “There was no contract and no agreement of 
any kind.”* 

House maintained that he set to work at once, and that during 
the spring of 1887 he wrote at least eight times reporting progress 
and considering possible performers for the dual roles. In May he 
went to Hartford for a stay of six weeks in the home of Mark 
Twain. While there, said House, he finished the first act by the 
middle of June. Read to Mark Twain, it won his approval, which 
he expressed by such remarks as: “That’s a play”; “I see that on 
the stage”; “I should like to take hold and help.”"* Koto testified 
that her foster father had worked on the play during the first five 
months of 1887, that she had visited Hartford with him, and that 
she had observed him reading the first act, of twenty manuscript 
pages, to Mark Twain, who had shown unmistakable interest. After 
the Hartford visit Mark Twain spent the summer at Quarry Farm, 
the two agreeing, according to House, that he was to finish the play 
during that time. He testified that he did so, and that on August 
29 he wrote to Mark Twain: “This morning I had the satisfaction 
of seeing the whole five acts completed . . . with the exception of the 
closing scene of Act V.”"* He claimed that two weeks later he had 
orally stated that the play was ready. By that time Mark Twain 
seemed to have lost interest; in several conversations after the August 
letter, said the plaintiff, he had “again and again tried to interest 
Clemens in the play, and to induce him to go into the question of 
putting it before managers . . . but that Clemens would not discuss 
it... and appeared irritated if urged to do so against his inclina- 

To the plaintiff's assertions the defendant replied that after De- 
cember, 1886, he had received during the following spring only 
three letters, none of which referred to the play, and that he had no 


% Affidavit of January 23, 1890, Certified affidavits, MTP. 
™ New York Times, January 28, 1890. 

* New York Times, January 27, 1890. 

* Affidavit of January 11, 1890, Certified affidavits, MTP. 
Ibid. 
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letter dated August 29.’° Furthermore, the plaintiff was in Hart- 
ford “for a social visit, not on business connected with the play, as 
claimed by him. While there he did dabble with the book . . . and 
there was more or less talk about it. Once ... he outlined his ideas 
of an act. The sketch contained hardly more than fifteen lines of 
dialogue ....”’® Mark Twain denied having expressed approval 
of the first act and swore that after the House visit he had heard 
nothing of the play until he came to terms with Mrs. Richardson. 

In a second afhidavit on February 3, House repeated his previous 
assertions, affirmed that he had written not a “skeleton” act but 
several hundred lines of dialogue, maintained that he had taken 
on-the-spot notes of Mark Twain’s approving remarks, and stated 
that he had letterpress copies of the several letters of 1887. In re- 
buttal, on February 5, Mark Twain reiterated former denials of an 
understanding between them, and again denied receiving the letters, 
or hearing anything about the play after June, 1887. At another time 
he said: “So far as I knew or know the play was never com- 
pleted.”” 

The plaintiff, sticking to his story, told a reporter that “after the 
play was finished, neither of us was in a hurry to have it produced, 
and there was a difficulty in getting the proper sort of a person to 
play the dual role in the leading part.”** Hence, he said, he was 
still looking for a producer and a cast when, in early 1889, he was 
disturbed by reports of tie impending dramatization by Mrs. Rich- 
ardson. An inquiry to Mark Twain brought the surprised reply, 
dated February 26: 

I gather the idea from your letter that you would have undertaken 
the dramatization of that book. Well, that would have been joyful news 
to me about the middle of December, when I gladly took the first offer 
that came and made a contract. I remembered that you started once to 
map out the framework for me to fill in, and I suggested to this lady 


% Affidavit of January 23, 1890, Certified affidavits, MTP. House claimed to have written 
on March 27, April 7, 10, 11, 26, May 4, 6, 11, August 29, 1887. Mark Twain admitted 
receiving only the letters of March 27, April 10, and April 26, but neither these nor 
others mentioned by House are among The Mark Twain Papers. Two other House 
letters, however, of September 18, 1887, and February 14, 1889, lend indirect support to 
Mark Twain's statement. They are long and chatty, full of personal details, but neither 
says a word about The Prince and the Pauper. 

® New York Times, January 28, 1890. 

* New York Times, January 27, 1890. 

™ New York Sun, January 18, 1890. 
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that possibly you would collaborate with her, but she thought she could 
do the work alone. However, I never thought of such a thing as your 
being willing to undertake the dramatization itself—I mean the whole 
thing. I will look in when I come down.” 


In another letter three weeks later he said that since he could 
recall no contract with House and nothing more than a sketch of 
one act, he supposed that he had had a right to sign a contract with 
Mrs. Richardson.** Nevertheless, to make amends for possible in- 
justice, he did ask her to release him, but since he could not say 
that he had an agreement with House, she refused. Later, Daniel 
Whitford, attempting to settle out of court, offered House $500, 
then $800, then $1000, but the plaintiff, as if determined to litigate, 
rejected these overtures. Robert G. Ingersoll, House’s lawyer at 
the time—they quarreled soon after—advised his client that he had 
a case against Mark Twain, at least for the value of his services. 
House gave to the press the story that he had been offered $5000, 
but Mark Twain defined that report as merely “another effort of 
Mr. House’s imagination.”™* 

In April, 1889, House gave notice of his play to Frohman, who 
said that since the manuscript called for a fifteen-year-old actress, 
he found it unusable. Still, the manager scented trouble. Although 
informed by Mark Twain that House had no claim, Frohman 
nevertheless insisted on the contract provision that made Mark 
Twain and Mrs. Richardson responsible for defending any suit or 
application for injunction to the extent of $1000. Frohman’s afh- 
davit deposed that since the contract had been ratified, The Prince 
and the Pauper was therefore properly authorized, and that no 
reason existed for his being enjoined “from the performance of a 
contract on the faith of which I have incurred large expense . . . in 
preparing for its production.” Agreeing to deposit royalties with 
the court pending a decision, he said that Mark Twain and Mrs. 
' Richardson could “litigate as what share . . . should be paid to 
each.”” 

House also alleged that Mrs. Richardson was guilty of plagia- 


* New York Times, January 27, 1890. 

*S. L. C. to Edward House, March 19, 1889, C. Waller Barrett Collection. 

™* Hartford Courant, January 18, 1890 

* Affidavit of January 16, 1890, Certified affidavits, MTP. Frohman said that he 
had spent $14,000 to produce the play. 
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rism, having stolen from him the idea of the dual role—an idea she 
got from Mark Twain, who got it from House—and the witchcraft 
incident, which is not in the book, but which was in Act IV of her 
version, in Act III of his. Mark Twain denied suggesting the dual 
role, Frohman denied that the witchcraft scene was original with 
House, and Mrs. Richardson’s defense was that she had never met 
House or seen his manuscript. Furthermore, she said, both duality 
and witchcraft had become so familiar to the stage that they could 
hardly be considered original with anybody. But Senator Ives in- 
sinuated that there was something fishy about the coincidence be- 
cause it was “singular that . .. the dual role and the witchcraft .. . 
should have occurred to her precisely as they had occurred to Mr. 
House two years before, when he presented these ideas to her partner, 
Mark Twain.”” 

Pursuing a dogged course of assertion and denial, the hearings 
threshed along through testimony so much at variance that disin- 
terested observers wondered which side, if either, had declared the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. House explained the di- 
vergence as the result of Mark Twain’s “absolute and almost un- 
qualified forgetfulness. What he does not remember covers a broad 
array of important events .... What he remembers more or less 
imperfectly is insignificant in comparison. That he remembers 
anything whatever with literal accuracy I have not yet been able to 
discover.”** That is a fair description of Mark Twain’s notorious 
inaccuracy, yet it may be wondered whether he was quite so absent- 
minded as all that. The apparently genuine surprise in his letter to 
House of February 26, 1889, implies either that the lapse of memory 
was this time extraordinary, even for Mark Twain, or that House 
had misrepresented the facts. Mark Twain, who had no doubts 
on that score, was convinced that both House and Koto had sworn 
to a pack of lies. “Mr. House,” he said, “is never so entertaining 
as when he has a grievance. We shall be able to pass the hereafter 
very pleasantly. Some of the statements in Mr. House’s affidavit are 
true....” But “That he wrote a complete act is absolutely un- 
true.””* 

On the other hand, House, smarting over being called a liar, 
accused Mark Twain of repudiating his promise, and sneered at his 


*®New York Times, January 28, 1890. * Tbid., January 31, 1890. 
* Hartford Courant, January 18, 1890 
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“habitual readiness to avail himself of the labor of others.”*® Com- 


munication between them ceased abruptly as each, aggrieved over 
betrayal of friendship, and settled in his conviction that the other 
was a rascal, became more and more bitter toward his opponent. 

In extensive coverage the metropolitan press made capitz| of the 
perplexing conflict. The New York Times, which gave the story 
more columns of space than any other sheet, was from the start 
hostile to the defendant. Assuming that House, an impecunious in- 
valid, had right on his side, the paper implied that the wealthy Mark 
Twain was not above defrauding his less affluent opponent. Un- 
flatteringly, the paper dubbed the defendant “The modern Mun- 
chausen,”®’ and one headline asked: “Is His Word Twain Also? 
Or Has Mark’s Memory Been Wrecked?”*' Before the hearings 
were a week old, the Times had digested the evidence and rendered 
a verdict for the plaintiff, represented as “a playwright, dependent 
on his pen for a livelihood, robbed of his ideas . . . and of his labor, 
by the prosperous author and owner of the book on which the play 
is based.”*” 

Mark Twain professed indifference to slanderous implications. 
“It is my inflexible rule,” he said, “to be satisfied & content with 


anything & everything a newspaper may say about me so lohg as 
it confines itself to staements which are not true. I have never seen 
an opinion of me in print which was as low down as my private 
opinion of myself.”** To his sister, Pamela, evidently disturbed by 
unfavorable publicity, he defended himself thus: 


Indeed my character never gives me any concern. I never sit up with 
it when it seems to be sick, never bother it in any way. I have always 
approved & admired it, I still approve & admire it, I strenuously desire 
& do steadfastly believe that my relatives & friends approve & admire it, 
I know God approves & admires it—& there’s an end: What the rest of 
the public think of it is not matter of life-&-death interest to me.** 


As for House: “Let that dog bark till his teeth drop out—it will do 


New York Times, January 31, 1890. * Ibid., March 10, 1890. 

* Ibid., January 31, 1890. Daniel Whitford surmised that the Times had a grudge 
against Mark Twain because of the embarrassment he had caused the paper during the 
Captain Duncan controversy in 1883. 

* Ibid., January 27, 1890. 

*S. L. C. to Charles Fairbanks, June 25, 1890, Mark Twain to Mrs. Fairbanks, ed. 
Dixon Wecter (San Marino, 1946), p. 265. 

*S. L. C. to Pamela Moffett, May 13, 1890, Mark Twain, Business Man, p. 393. 
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him no good, it will not make him famous (which is what he is 
after); a year hence nobody will be able to remember what cur it 
was that barked, nor who it was he barked at.”® 

In court the fight was acrimonious, the proceedings often enliv- 
ened by give-and-take more biting than amiable. On Mark Twain’s 
forgetfulness, Judge Daly pointedly observed that the time between 
December, 1886, and the contract with Mrs. Richardson “certainly 
was not so great as to efface from the mind of the defendant the fact 
that the plaintiff had been at work on the play, for he mentioned 
that circumstance to Mrs. Richardson, and suggests her collaborat- 
ing with the plaintiff.”"** On the vexing question of letters allegedly 
sent and allegedly unreceived, Senator Ives ironically remarked that 
mail might miscarry occasionally but not regularly. Judge Daly by- 
passed this contested point in the dryly humorous statement that the 
truth about these letters was “a question of fact,” but that the fact 
was not needed “to arrive at a conclusion as to the rights of the 
parties.”*" 

On the important question of whether or not House had finished 
the play at the time stated in his sworn testimony, the judge held 
that since “it is not suggested that plaintiff was instructed to aban- 
don it. . . . it is manifest that plaintiff proceeded, and completed 
it.”"** Yet it was not manifest. House had copyrighted his play on 
February 15, 1889—only after hearing about Mrs. Richardson—and 
had then deposited in the Library of Congress only one typewritten 
copy. The manuscript has many longhand alterations, as if it were 
a preliminary draft rather than a finished work, as if it might have 
been hastily thrown together to bolster a claim. Furthermore, in 
a letter to House on June 21, 1889, Chandos Fulton, a New York 
theatrical man, said that a Broadway manager named Wall was in- 
terested in the House play, but that he could not decide on its 
merits “until it is completed.”® If it was not finished by June, 1889, 
Mark Twain was remembering correctly when he vehemently as- 
serted that he had no knowledge of the plaintiff's having completed 
the job, and House had stretched the truth. Mark Twain put it in 
this way: “After about eighteen months of petrified absence of in- 


Thid. 
* House v. Clemens et al., The New York Supplement (St. Paul, 1890), IX, 488. 
Ibid., p. 487. Ibid. 


* Chandos Fulton to Edward House, June 21, 1889, C. Waller Barrett Collection. 
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terest in this dramatization, Mr. House’s condition instantly un- 
petrified itself when hé found that somebody else was willing to 
undertake the work.”“° Fragmentary evidence supports that view. 

The head-on collision of testimony led Senator Ives to remark 
that he was “hardly surprised to be answered by affidavits denying 
everything that could be denied.” Then he went on to say that 
“Mr. Clemens’s affidavit . . . seemed suggestive of ingenious du- 
plicity. ... it would ... appear that Clemens often purposely avoided 
discussion of the play as if contemplating duplicity.”"** That Mark 
Twain deliberately contemplated double-dealing is unbelievable. 
Nevertheless he caused great confusion by failing to understand the 
meaning of “contract” and “agreement,” which he evidently defined 
solely as a formal document such as he had signed with Mrs. 
Richardson. Yet legal texts specify that a contract requires only 
an expression, oral or written, of offer and acceptance, and a meeting 
of minds in a common intention. Apparently there had been no 
meeting of minds of plaintiff and defendant, but on record were 
Mark Twain’s offer of December 17, 1886, and House’s acceptance 
of December 24. Orion Clemens, in the unusual position of giving 
instruction rather than receiving it, informed brother Sam that these 
crucial letters constituted a contract, and blamed defense attorneys 
for embarking on a case they were sure to lose.** Judge Daly held 
that “the correspondence showed a contract definite and certain, and 
one which could be specifically performed by C[lemens] . . . .”” 

Eventually Mark Twain himself had to agree, but enlightenment 
did not lessen the tenacity of his fight in court. If some details of 
his dealings with House had escaped his memory, his stubbornness, 
aggravated by antipathy for the plaintiff, made him react like Tom 
Sawyer, who denied the ink-spilling “for form’s sake and because 
it was custom, and . . . stuck to the denial from principle.” 

On March 8, 1890, the judge granted the plaintiff's motion for a 
temporary injunction. Weighing conflicting testimony, he politely 
impugned the defendant’s veracity by saying that House, an invalid 
of methodical habits, would be more likely than “so busy and popu- 
lar an author as Mr. Clemens” to keep track of letters and to re- 
member conversations. 


“Hartford Courant, January 18, 1890. “New York Times, January 28, 1890 
“Orion Clemens to S. L. C., February 15 and March 28, 1890, MTP. 
“The New York Supplement, IX, 485. 
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There were some conversations . . . defendant characterizes as general, 
but the substance of which he does not give. Plaintiff is very precise in 
his account of them .... The plaintiff's positive recollection might be re- 
garded as satisfactory evidence on these points, if opposed to the de- 
fendant’s want of recollection.“* 


Yet, he remarked, even if nothing had been said about the play after 
June, 1887, that silence would neither nullify the original offer and 
acceptance nor warrant the defendant’s inference that the plaintiff 
had abandoned the work. Pointing out that the court could nat 
enforce performance of the contract, but that an injunction would 
oblige the defendant “to carry out his contract or lose all benefit of 
the breach,” the decision concluded: 

In the agreement made by the defendants . . . for the production of Mrs. 
Richardson’s dramatization . . . is a stipulation concerning possible claims 
on the part of any other person, and it is evident they contemplated the 
plaintiff's claim, and none other. The motion for an injunction should 
be granted, with $10 costs.*® 


This decision would stand until the case came to trial to de- 
termine whether the temporary injunction should be made perma- 
nent. Mark Twain called Judge Daly’s ruling “one of those curiosi- 
ties of judicial decision” because it rested on the assumption that “as 
Mr. House was a sick man and had been confined to his bed and 
had time to think and to revolve the facts in his mind and freshen 
up his memory,” his recollection of facts was more accurate than 
that of :n active man. “According to that it would seem that sick- 
ness is an admirable way to win a lawsuit.”** Whitford, believing 
that the judge had favored House, wryly observed that Mark 
Twain’s legal forays had often involved a woman or a cripple or 
some other distressful character who appealed to public sympathy. 
There was no sympathy in the mind of the defendant. He re- 
garded his erstwhile crony, Ned House, as a violator of friend- 
ship and hospitality, as an outrageous liar and rogue. Animus was 
so long-lived that seventeen years later he dictated eight virulent 
pages on House, indicting him not only for his behavior over the 
play, but also for other alleged crimes and gross shortcomings of 
character.“ In Mark Twain a grievance died slowly, if ever. 


“ Iiid., p. 487. * Ibid., p. 490. 
“New York World, n.d. Reprinted in the New York Times, September 7, 1890. 
“ Autobiographical dictations, August 28, 1907, MTP. 
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On March 11, 1890, Frohman compromised with House by 
offering him a percentage of royalties, and depositing the remainder 
with Howe and Hummel pending final trial decision. In return, 
House agreed to vacate his suit against Frohman, who continued 
to produce Mrs. Richardson’s play. Performances had not been 
stopped. Profiting perhaps by the newspaper hubbub over the in- 
junction hearings, The Prince and the Pauper grossed over $5000 
a week for seven weeks in New York, then went on tour to Albany, 
Hartford, Cleveland, Chicago, and other midwestern cities. A year 
later it was still barnstorming through Pennsylvania, Virginia, New 
Jersey, and New York. 

There were no negotiations with Mark Twain, against whom the 
injunction remained in force. Grumbling that everybody except 
himself appeared to have rights in this tangled situation, he consid- 
ered terminating his contract with Frohman, bringing suit against 
him to recover the royalties, and frustrating any attempt of Frohman 
and House to resume business. Then, if Mrs. Richardson proceeded 
against him, he would welcome that encounter with a dubious ally 
who had always been unfriendly.** As if refreshed by the injunction 


hearings, he seemed eager to plunge into additional suits, but for 
the moment Whitford talked him out of further litigation. Pending 
the setting of a trial date, the principals sparred in the newspapers. 
In an interview for the New York World, Mark Twain reiterated 
his belief that “House never thought of making a play out of my 
book ... until he heard that Mrs. Richardson had done it. He has 


acted in a sort of a dog-in-the-manger way about it.”*® House, re- 


torting that the manger had been adjudged his property, asked, 
“Who is the dog?” Because, he said, “I will not vacate my own 
premises and leave him in solitary possession I have been yelped at 
by the intruder and his trained spaniels for the past six months with 
a fury bordering on rabies.... It is his habit to snarl contemptu- 
ously at all literature except his own precisely as he snaps his teeth 
in scorn at courts of law which do not decide cases in his favor.” 
If these undignified personalities were like the sad epitaph of a 
buried friendship, they were soon obscured by the frantic adventures 


“ Notebook No. 24, May 15, 1889—December 18, 1890, MTP. 
“ Reprinted in the New York Times, September 7, 1890. 
Ibid. 
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of the plaintiff. In September, 1890, House, misinterpreting his 
agreement with Frohman, staged his own version of The Prince and 
the Pauper at the Amphion Theater, Brooklyn, with Tommy Rus- 
sell, another popular child actor, in the title roles. To put on the 
play, House had contracted with a Broadway manager named 
D’Arcey and with Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Lambrecht, she being the 
mother of young Tommy. 

Whereupon Frohman, who claimed exclusive right to produce 
the play, applied to the Court of Common Pleas for an injunction 
to restrain House. When the same Judge Daly granted the motion 
on October 8, the Amphion play was stopped after a run of two 
weeks, and House and D’Arcey immediately fell out. The actors 
sued for non-payment of salaries and attached property, the manu- 
script of the play somehow falling into the custody of a Justice 
Goetting of a Brooklyn court. When House brought an action to 
recover the play, the judge ruled against him, and turned the manu- 
script over to the Lambrechts. Then House, charging them with 
larceny, swore out a search warrant, which was served by a police 
officer who found the play hidden in a mattress, and the Lambrechts 
sued House for giving them an alleged license to produce the play 
and to recover damages for having been charged with larceny. 
House quarreled with his lawyers, Morgan and Ives, whom he ac- 
cused of slighting his business and of withholding legal papers right- 
fully his. They maintained that he had failed to live up to his 
agreement to give them a fourth of whatever he received from 
Frohman, and refused to give up the papers lest that action be con- 
strued as an abandonment of their right to a portion of House’s 
income. When House retained another lawyer, Charles E. Le Bar- 
bier, he sought from the Supreme Court an injunction to restrain 
Morgan and Ives from annoying and harassing, and moved that 
Frohman be enjoined from producing the play. Judge Beach sent 
this case to the Court of Common Pleas, but what the upshot was, be- 
yond the fact that Frohman was not enjoined, does not appear. 

House quarreled with Le Barbier also, and among his incidental 
contests he had a violent wrangle with his landlord, accused of main- 
taining a health nuisance, and he brought suit against a dress shop 
for an alleged overcharge of a few dollars. In this case the jury 
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found for the defendant. In a furor of action in several courts, Ned 
House was as bellicose a litigant as Mark Twain, if not more so.” 

By 1892, after several postponements, the case of House v. 
Clemens et al. had still not come to trial, nor did it ever. Whitford’s 
opinion was that House’s quarrels and the failure of his play had 
made his case too uncertain to be worth prosecuting. On December 
27, 1893, Whitford moved that the case be dismissed. On January 13, 
1894, in the Court of Common Pleas, it was “Orperep, ADJ UDGED 
and Decreep that this action be and the same hereby is dismissed as 
against the defendant Samuel L. Clemens and that said defendant 
Clemens do recover of the plaintiff the sum of twenty-four *%0o 
dollars costs and disbursements . . . .”” 

When the temporary injunction was removed, Mrs. Richardson 
received her share of royalties, but Mark Twain said that he got 
nothing. In 1894 and again in 1895 he ordered a suit against Froh- 
man to recover about $6000 in royalties. But, as he remembered the 
story years later, both Daniel Whitford and Bainbridge Colby had 
neglected to start proceedings. Hence, he said that he had never 
collected a cent from the dramatization of The Prince and the 
Pauper. Since Mark Twain’s reminiscences are unreliable, the ac- 
curacy of that statement may be problematical. Yet a vast deal of 
legal sound and fury had produced obvious results: acrid contention, 
bruised feelings, broken friendship, badly ruffled tempers, and, on 
the part of both plaintiff and defendant, lamentable misunderstand- 
ing. 

"The story of House's adventures, which occurred between 1890 and 1892, has been 
reconstructed from letters of Daniel Whitford and Fred Hall to S. L. C., MTP; letters of 
Rollin M. Morgan, Paul Fuller, and Charles E. Le Barbier to House, Barrett Collection; 
news stories in the New York Times, September 16, October 10, December 31, 1890; 
New York Tribune, February 6, 1892; and an unidentified clipping dated February 6, 1892, 
MTP. 


* Judgment, House v. Clemens, Court of Common Pleas of the City and County of 
New York, Index #CP 320—1894. 


Letters to the Pell-Clarkes from Their “Old Cousin 
and Friend” Henry James 


P. ROSENBAUM 
Cornell University 


O* FEBRUARY 23, 1905, Henry James inscribed a set of The Ambas- 
sadors “To Henrietta Pell Clarke/her tenderly affectionate old 
cousin and friend/Henry James.” This inscription aptly sum- 
marizes a little known relationship within the James family, the 
significance of which is to be found in two long, unpublished letters? 
that James wrote to his first cousin Henrietta Temple Pell-Clarke 
and her husband Leslie. Literally an old cousin and friend, James 
was past sixty when he wrote these letters, and the tenderness and 
affection that they express are typical of the feelings James had for 
even the more remote relatives of his large family. More important 
than their indications of James’s fondness for his family is the value 
that the letturs have as documents relating to his biography and 
autobiography—to the actual details of his life and to the record of 
that life that James published in the two completed volumes of his 
autobiography, 4A Small Boy and Others and Notes of a Son and 
Brother. 

For Henry James the closest of his thirty or more first cousins 
were the Temples, the orphaned children of his father’s sister Cath- 
arine Margaret.’ Henrietta was the youngest of the Temples; James 
was ten years her senior and consequently she played only a small 
part in his youth. But Henrietta’s sister Mary—or Minnie as she 


* Now in the Cornell University library, this set consists of the bound magazine in- 
stallments of the novel as they appeared in the North American Review from January to 
December, 1903. 

*I wish to thank Cornell University, the present owners of the letters, and Mr. William 
James of Cambridge, Mass., Henry James’s literary executor, for their kind permission to 
publish these letters. I am also grateful to Miss Frances C. White of Ithaca, N.Y., who 
gave these letters to Cornell along with the autographed set of The Ambassadors. Miss 
White has provided me with many of the details of the James—Pell-Clarke relationship 
from her experience as the secretary and close friend of Henrietta Pell-Clarke. 

*For the full genealogy of the James family, see Katharine Hastings, “William James 
of Albany, N. Y. and His Descendants,” New York Genealogical and Biographical Record, 
LV, 101-119, 222-236, and 301-313 (April, July, Oct., 1924). 
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was called—was one of the profoundest influences on James’s life; 
forty years after her death he wrote in the opening pages of his 
autobiography that Minnie “made an impression on many persons, 
and on ourselves not least, which was to become in the harmonious 
circle, for all time, matter of sacred legend and reference, of as- 
sociated piety.”* Minnie was twenty-four when she died of tubercu- 
losis in 1870, and her death, as James says in the last sentence of 
Notes of a Son and Brother,’ marked the end of his and, William’s 
youth. Six years later Henrietta married Leslie Pell-Clarke, the 
younger brother of Duncan Archibald Pell, a schoolmate and close 
friend of the Jameses at Newport.° Duncan also died young, and 
thus Leslie and Henrietta each had a nostalgic claim on the memory 
and therefore the affections of Henry James. 

James’s first letter to the Pell-Clarkes was written less than a 
year before he revisited America for the first time since the death of 
his parents in 1882. The Ambassadors and William Wetmore Story 
and His Friends had recently been published, and James was work- 
ing on his last major novel, The Golden Bowl. This letter 
reveals James’s anticipation of experiencing America again after a 
twenty-year absence, and it might serve, along with several letters 
written to William about the same time," as an interesting preface to 
the impressions of America James published after his visit under 
the title of The American Scene. The letter to Leslie in particular 
shows something of the observer and his point of view. The inti- 
mate and ironical self-portrait in this letter is a picture of the Henry 
James who was in the process of becoming “the Lion of Lamb 
House,” the master whose anecdote-encrusted legend all but ob- 
scured the products of his mastery. 

The letter is typewritten on stationary engraved, “Lamb House, 
Rye, Sussex.” 


* Henry James, A Small Boy and Others, Henry James: Autobiography, ed. Frederick 
W. Dupee (New York, 1956), p. 10. 

* Henry James, Notes of a Son and Brother, Henry James: Autobiography, ed. Frederick 
W. Dupee (New York, 1956), p. 544. 

* Robert C. LeClair, Young Henry James (New York, 1955), pp. 294-295- 

*See The Letters of Henry James, ed. Percy Lubbock (New York, 1920), I, 415-423, 
and the fragment of an unpublished letter quoted by F. O. Matthiessen in The James 
Family (New York, 1947), p. 307. 
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Dec. 30th, 1903. 
MY DEAR LESLIE. 

Forgive this prosaic machinery, to which, as a letter-writer, I am now, 
in my declining years, much reduced. I am moreover at the present 
moment so buried beneath the postal avalanche of this particular time of 
year, and so crippled, for the scriveners’ posture, by a rheumatic affliction 
in neck and shoulder, that all shame has left me and I brazenly venture 
to be legible. It was delightful to hear from you so genially, and to feel 
that my own genius had in any degree prompted your writing. You and 
Henrietta are a romantic couple to me—as food for fancy—at any time of 
the year; but most of all so, I think, when I imagine your great shining 
frozen lake, your snow-crested forests, your jingling sleigh-bells and the 
blazing logs of your chimney-corner. You both, as the stately chief and the 
gentle squaw, are the Last of the Mohicans of my acquaintance—for, al- 
ways, to my imagination, that sort of association, minus the tomahawk, 
hangs about you. You may not trace distinctly the method of this madness, 
but, from one step to another, I do. I greatly grieve to hear you have 
reasons to be in the doctor’s hands, but ! rejoice that, if you have, you let 
them rest upon you soothingly and are taking ihe right way to make the 
most of your so substantial residuum. Aad I like to hear you speak of 
your copious library, where, by the chimney-corner, I figure you ensconced, 
with that bright white American winter-light that I so well remember 
playing in, cheerfully, over your book, through the blessed double-win- 
dows that I am half the time blue with cold for want of here. I re- 
member well your father’s library in old Newport days—the big brown 
room on the left of the hall, out of which, when I was very young, he 
more than once most benevolently lent me books. I remember how, for 
instance, by his benevolence, I read for the first time “Pendennis” in the 
original London two volumes, with Thackeray’s plates—the two volumes 
that are probably at this moment on your shelves. Ask Henrietta to kiss 
one of them for me—in memoriam—and I will refund the advance, on her 
own fair cheek, as soon as ever I next see you. I am really hoping that 
this may be next autumn, for I have a plan of pilgrimising toward you 
somewhere about then—if the bottom doesn’t drop out of it. I am still 
where you saw me last—in your ridiculcus Jittle dash of three years (was 
it?) ago, and I imagine that I stick here for very much the same reasons 
whereby you stick at Swanswick—minus indeed, alas, the sweet Henrietta- 
reason. I’ve no Henrietta but my subordinate share of yours—and haven't 
even an ’Arriet, though in the land which grows that tribe; but I have 
a chimney-corner, and a little yellow dog, and a Remington type-writer, 


+ 
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and an admirable amanuensis, as you see, and more books than I have 
room to place, so that my library is more or less over the house. News 
of William and his multiplying distinctions, and his interesting offspring, 
inspiringly, if not over-frequently, comes to me; also fitful news of Elly® 
and her gifted brood. These last tidings, on the whole, seemingly better, 
all round, thank goodness, than I have ever known them. And I quite 
loved Grenville® last summer—a dear delightful boy who will make a 
sound, straight, man. But my avalanche is still upon me—I've too much 
of the rest of it to work off. I embrace you both and pat you hard, very 
hard, on the back. I wish you a free and an easy new year, and am, 
my dear Leslie, your always affectionate 
HENRY JAMES 


By the time of James’s arrival in New York in August, 1904, 
Leslie Pell-Clarke had died. The inscription in The Ambassadors 
—the work of James’s genius that probably called forth the geniality 
of Leslie referred to in the letter—is to Henrietta alone. Scme years 
after Leslie’s death, Henrietta sold Swanswick, the large estate of the 
Pell-Clarkes at the head of Otsego Lake near Cooperstown. Leslie 
had inherited Swanswick from a step-uncle on the condition that he 
adopt the uncle’s surname, Clarke. When Henrietta sold the estate, 
she had her secretary, Miss Frances C. White, burn most of the Pell- 
Clarke papers including all the James correspondence except the 
letters printed here. These letters were given to Miss White together 
with the autographed set of The Ambassadors, a signed copy of the 
familiar portrait-photograph of the bearded, middle-aged Henry 
James, and a snapshot taken by Henrietta during a trip to Europe 
that the Pell-Clarkes made in 1901-1902 to celebrate their silver 
wedding anniversary. This trip, which James mentions in his letter 
as “your ridiculous little dash of three years (was it?) ago,” included 
a stay at Lamb House where William James was also visiting. 
Henry and William posed for Henrietta’s camera, and the result, 
reproduced in The Letters of William James,”® is one of the rare 
photographs of the two famous brothers together. 

William’s relations with the Pell-Clarkes were based on many 
of the same youthful friendships and memories as Henry’s. Several 


* Ellen James Temple Emmet, one of Henrietta’s three sisters. 

*Grenville Temple Emmet, nephew of Henrietta and son of Katharine Temple Emmet, 
the eldest of the four Temple sisters. Both Katharine and Ellen married Emmet brothers. 

* Letters of William James, ed. Henry James (Boston, 1920), II, 160. 
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of William’s published letters’ indicate that he spent more than one 
vacation at Swanswick. Only one short note from William to the 
Pell-Clarkes has survived, however, and it is worth quoting in full 
for the interesting contrast that its robust hyperbole provides to the 
more delicate and subtle wit of his brother. William had visited 
the Pell-Clarkes in the spring of 1887, and while he was there he had 
particularly enjoyed a rice pudding that Henrietta had made for 
him. When he returned to Cambridge, William asked for the 
recipe and Leslie sent him a fake formula; William’s letter’? was 
a reply to this hoax. 


Cambr. May 12—87 
MY DEAR LESLIE 

Your heartless hoax came to hand only, [sic] and shattered the peace 
of a formerly happy family. The rice made the servants leave—the 
ginger bread killed the baby. I will add no reflexions, but invite you to 
come round by this way and contemplate the work of your fiendish cun- 
ning, in the desolation of a once happy home. I still have my wife and 
one child, and am not too old, I trust, to begin life anew. 

Once more, I pity Henrietta! When the inevitable day comes (for 
come it must) let her make her home with me. We can sympathize. 

To think of my not feeling intuitively that such dishes were impossible. 
My confidence in human nature was indeed blind! 

My friend W. Darwin told me of having met you at the natural 
bridge in Virginia. Fortunateiy he saw hardly anything of you, he said, 
but was extremely pleased with your poor wife. He said he saw “mon- 
ster” written on your forehead in letters of living light. 

I suppose that by this time you are nearing your feudal castle, so send 
this thither. 

Receive the dying forgiveness of one you have ruined—that is more 
galling than a curse would be. 

WM JAMES 


™ Ina letter to Mrs. Henry Whitman, dated June 16, 1895, William mentions that he was 
“staying now with a cousin on Otsego Lake, a dear old country-place that has been in 
their family for a century, and is rich and ample and reposeful” (ibid., p. 21). 

* Published through the kind permission of Cornell University and Mr. William James 
of Cambridge, Mass. Miss White supplied me with the story of the hoax. Accompanying 
this letter is the following note to Leslie's mother, who was also living on the estate at this 
time: “Dear Mrs Pell | Here are the words of the monster to whom you gave birth. I 
would fain spare you—but you ask for them, and it is perhaps just as well that you should 
know him. Faithfully yrs. Wm James.” The “words of the monster” have apparently 
been lost. 
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In Henry James’s autobiography there is no specific mention of 
the “old Newport days” that he spent with the Pells and remem- 
bered in his letter to Leslie forty-five years later, but another boy- 
hood friend in Newport has left a record of this time. Thomas 
Sergeant Perry remembered after James’s death how he and the 
Pells met the Jameses in the summer of 1858, just after they had re- 
turned from the first stage of their European education. “This year 
of their life,” Perry writes, “is not recorded by H. J. in his ‘Notes 
of a Son and Brother,’ or rather its memories are crowded into the 
chronicle of the longer stay of the family in America, beginning 
with 1860.” Perry goes on to describe the first evening that he and 
the Pells met William, Henry, and Wilky James—an evening which 
Henry spent reading “with a certain air of remoteness” a book 
from the Pells’ library."* Perry knew that it was not only the need 
for economy and foreshortening in the writing of his lengthy mem- 
oirs that led James to telescope the chronology of his youth. In a 
letter to Perry written after Notes of a Son and Brother was pub- 
lished in 1914, James explained that for him to detail the particular 
educational experiments of his father that led the family to Europe in 
1855, back to Newport in 1858, to Europe again in 1859, and finally 


back to Newport in 1860, would have represented “my dear Father 
as too irresponsible & too saccadé in his generous absence of plan & 


continuity.”** 


James’s reminiscences in the surviving letter he wrote to Henrietta 
Pell-Clarke in 1914 are detailed in Notes of a Son and Brother, how- 
ever. The famous last chapter of the Notes—in which James evoked 
Minnie Temple’s personality from his own memories and from the 
letters that she had written to a friend—received much praise from 
relatives and friends, and James’s letters in reply to their praise often 
referred to the memories in the autobiography that he had shared 
with his correspondents. “He took deep satisfaction,” F. O. Matthies- 
sen wrote in Henry James: The Major Phase, “. . . in his readers’ 
response to his effort to preserve and enshrine her in her own image. 
As he wrote to an old friend of them both, ‘Our noble and unique 
... little Minny’s name is reaily now, in the most touching way, I 


* Perry’s reminiscence is to be found in a letter printed by Percy Lubbock in his edition 
of Henry James’s letters, I, 6-7. 

“Virginia Harlow, Thomas Sergeant Perry: A Biography and Letters to Perry from 
William, Henry, and Garth Wilkinson James (Durham, N. C., 1950), p. 344. 
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think, silvered over and set apart.’”"* Although Matthiessen does 
not say so, the “friend” was Minnie’s sister Henrietta. The quota- 
tion was taken from a copy of tue following letter that James’s 
literary executor obtained from Henrietta and deposited in the Har- 
vard library. The original of this letter was apparently unknown, 
and its contents have not been published beyond the fragmentary 
quotation given by Matthiessen. 

The envelope accompanying the letter is postmarked June 5, 
1914;'° the letter itself is handwritten on stationery engraved, “21 
Carlyle Mansions, Cheyne Walk, S.W., Telephone 2417 Kensington.” 


May sth 
1914. 
DEAREST HENRIETTA. 

It is a very great pleasure to me indeed to have got your letter & to 
find myself really talking to you again—to say nothing of you talking to 
me. It links together again the chain of association across all the long 
years & gives the flush of life & reality to memories that struggle against 
the tendency of all the objects of the unspeakable past to become fictitious 
& spectral—at least to a poor old cousin whom the successive years—how 
these do go!—keep dragging away & away from them at sucha rate! My 
pleasure is all the greater that you give me the impression of ease & peace 
& plenty in your own life & that I like so to hear of your interests, 
occupations & satisfactions—& above all of the prospect of your before very 
long swimming here into my Ken. I shall be delighted to see you when 
you do pull it off to come & take a holiday in this quarter of the world. 
Nothing could give me a better impression of your youth & confidence 
& energy than the happy fact of your planning with that confidence a 
year ahead—to which I wish all justification. You will find me a good 
deal damaged by time, yet still bearing up, & really better than when I 
last had to write you, on your side of the sea, of my very poor power to 
rush about in the American manner. Perhaps it’s only that now I never 
move—save once in the autumn, late, to come up hither from Rye, & 
once again, early in July, to go back home to that retreat—perhaps it’s 
simply that that makes me feel a trifle less humiliatingly handicapped. | 
have accepted doing nothing & being more & more your great-great-uncle, 
& only moving, as the Vicar of Wakefield says, from the blue bed to the 


*F. O. Matthiessen, Henry James: The Major Phase (New York, 1944), p. 47- 
Matthiessen’s quotation from the letter is slightly inaccurate. 

The envelope was addressed by James to Henrietta’s home in Schenectady, N.Y. and 
forwarded to Swanswick. The discrepancy in dates between the London postmark and 
the dateline of the letter is explained by the delay James refers to in the text of the letter. 
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brown. But what I want mainly to tell you is how touched I am by 
what you say of your interest in my ancient “Notes” & above all of your 
recognition of the devoted intention & the prompting tenderness & fidelity 
of that last chapter—so difficult as I found it to do, & yet now bearing 
the fruit of success as it appears to have done. My book was 3 quarters 
done when I received from J.G.," through your cousin Alice’® at Cam- 
bridge, that packet of Minnie’s letters of long ago, which, setting his 
affairs in order in these days of his own very impaired health & vitality, 
he asked Alice to read as preliminary to sending them to me (to do what 
I would with,) rather than bring himself to destroy them. She read them 
with intense interest & emotion & said at once “Do, do let me send them to 
Henry!” They came, & when I had read them (with such irresistible 
tears!) 1 recognized my chance to do what I had always longed in some 
way to do without seeing quite how—rescue & preserve in some way from 
oblivion, commemorate & a little enshrine, the image of our admirable 
& exquisite, our noble & unique little Minnie. It was not easy to do 
with ‘all the right tact & taste—& there was danger that the long lapse 
of time would too much have bedimmed & weakened everything. But 
there at last was my material, & my occasion & I embraced them with all 
the art & all the piety of which I was capable. I was uncertain as to 
how Elly & you wd. be affected by the fact of the publicity—but it was 
out of my power to sound you in any way, & I felt that the immense 
beauty would make the publicity right. So it appears universally to have 
done—that last chapter of the book has been extraordinarily acclaimed 
(with all the rest) in this country—where I can best judge of the im- 
pression, & dear Minnie’s name is really now, in the most touching way, 
I think, silvered over & set apart. I rejoice with all my heart that you 
feel nothing, so to speak, but the interest & the distinction of this. I 
haven’t heard from Elly directly—though I have in a round about manner 
(that is heard of her & her impression;) but I gather though her 1s¢ im- 
pression, over my pages, was that of distress & wonder, she is now more 


John Chipman Gray, Harvard law professor and a youthful friend of the Jameses. 
Professor Leon Edel has kindly informed me that through this letter, Matthiessen was able 
to identify the unnamed “admirable friend” who sent Minnie’s letters to James (Major 
Phase, p. 44). One reason why James omitted giving even Gray’s initials is to be found 
in the letter, quoted on page 401 of the Notes, in which Henry James’s father wrote, 
“Everyone hopes that J. G. hasn’t caught a Rosamond Vincy in Miss M. I don’t know 
whether this hope means affection to J. or disaffection to the young lady.” Gray married 
Anna Sophia Lyman Mason in 1873. The concealing of Gray’s identity resulted in confusion 
for at least one of James’s readers, however, and he mentions in a letter to Perry, pub- 
lished by Virginia Harlow in her biography of Perry (p. 346), that a friend of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes told James that the letters were written to Holmes. James insisted, quite 
rightly, that the text said otherwise. 

* Alice Howe Gibbens James, the widow of William James. 
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than reconciled to what I have done. Do you remember that far-away old 
1st summer at North Conway & the Blue Blinds, with J.G. & O.W.H. 
& Aunt Charlotte & H.1.,” in short all of us, or were you too juvenile a 
little shrimp? Since beginning this I have had an interruption—I have 
to stop things very often, for general health reasons, & wait to go on 
with them; & in the interval have had a dear little letter from Eleanor 
Lapsley,” fine young mother of 6, on the subject of the emotion that 
record of Minnie had caused her. But goodbye now, dearest Henrietta. 
Let me repeat that I delight in having had occasion, in your giving it 
me, to spend this hour with you. Yours all affectionately 
HENRY JAMES. 


“North Conway,” James wrote in the last chapter of Notes of a 
Son and Brother, “. . . has almost the force for me of a wizard’s 
wand; the figures spring up again and move in a harmony that is 
not of the fierce present... .”** Among the figures were Henry 
James himself, John Gray and Oliver Wendell Holmes—both just 
back from the Civil War—and the four Temple sisters, Katharine, 
Minnie, Elly, and Henrietta. The figures made a circle, a drama, 
which, James said, “we owed ... most of all to our just having such a 
heroine that everything else inevitably came. Mary Temple was 
beautifully and indescribably that—in the technical or logical as 
distinguished from the pompous or romantic sense of the word 
...."* James’s tribute to Minnie Temple in this chapter has been 
taken as one of the chief pieces of evidence for the importance of 
Minnie Temple to James’s work; the last chapter has been read 
almost as a final confession of James’s that Minnie was the prototype 
for Isabel Archer, Milly Theale, and other heroines of his prose 
fiction dramas. And in the closing sentences of the Notes James 
seems to dispel all doubt on the relation of Minnie to his art by 
writing of Minnie, that “death, at the last, was dreadful to her; she 
would have given anything to live—-and the image of this, which 
was long to remain with me, appeared so of the essence of tragedy 
that I was in the far-off aftertiine to seek to lay the ghost by wrap- 
ping it, a particular occasion aiding, in the beauty and dignity of 


“Aunt Charlotte” possibly refers to Charlotte Temple Sweeney, a sister of Henrietta’s 
father; she and another aunt, Mary Temple Tweedy, served as guardians for the Temples 
after the deaths of their parents in 1854. The initials which I transcribe as “H. I.” are 
partially erased in the letter; I have not been able to identify them. 

* Henrietta’s niece, daughter of Katharine Temple Emmet. 

™ Notes, p. 506. * Notes, pp. 508-509. 
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art.”** Yet twelve years after The Wings of the Dove—the novel 
most closely embodying the image of Minnie’s tragedy—James wrote 
to Henrietta that Minnie’s letters gave him the opportunity to do 
what he had always longed to do without seeing how to do it—to 
enshrine the image of Minnie Temple. It is clear that James did 
not consider The Wings of the Dove an enshrinement of Minnie; 
the ghost that he wrapped in that novel was the image of Minnie’s 
situation, rather than the image of her personality. Throughout 
his notebooks, James indicates that the données of his fiction were 
predominantly situations rather than characters; the first entry in the 
notebooks on the germ of the story that became The Wings of the 
Dove stresses the craving for life of a dying girl who is not even 
thought of as an American until near the end of the entry. In 
Notes of a Son and Brother, James himself explicitly dealt with 
“that whole question of the ‘putting of people in books’ as to which 
any ineptitude of judgement appears always in order.” James in- 
sisted, in describing how his friends the Bootts had inspired his 
depiction of the Gilbert Osmonds in The Portrait of a Lady, that 
the “form” of the suggestion had to be separated from “the sense 
of my old inspirers. The form had to be disembarrassed of that 


sense and to take in a thoroughly other; thanks to which account of 
the matter I am left feeling that I scarce know whether most to 
admire, for support of one’s beautiful business of the picture of life, 


the relation of ‘people’ to art or the relation of art to people.””° 


James’s distinction between “art” and “people” should not obscure 
the art involved in the composition of his autobiography, however. 
Perhaps the primary significance of James’s letter to Henrietta is 
what it reveals, not about James’s art of fiction, but about his art of 
autobiography. This can be seen by considering the letter to Henrietta 
in the context of other letters written shortly before and after the 
publication of the Notes. These show that James relied heavily on 
old letters to stimulate his prodigious memory. The form of the 


Notes, p. 

* The Notebooks of Henry James, ed. F. O. Matthiessen and Kenneth B. Murdock (New 
York, 1947), pp. 169-174. 

* Notes, p. 522. For other discussions of James on the question of “putting people 
into books,” see the letter he wrote to Grace Norton about Minnie Temple and Isabel 
Archer (Matthiessen, Major Phase, pp. 48-49) and his letter to William about Miss Birds- 
eye of The Bostonians (Matthiessen, The James Family, pp. 326-327). It is also interesting 
to note that, according to Miss White, Henrietta herself could not see a resemblance be- 
tween her sister and Isabel Archer or Milly Theale. 
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Notes is in fact a series of notes, of associations, surrounding the 
quoted letters of, chiefly, his brother William, his father, and Minnie. 
According to the plan he outlined to his secretary, James originally 
intended “a set of notes to his brother William’s early letters, pref- 
aced by a brief account of the family into which they were both born. 
But an entire volume of memories was finished before bringing 
William to an age for writing letters, and A Small Boy came to a 
rather abrupt end as a result of the writer’s sudden decision that a 
break must be made at once if the flood or remembrance was not 
to drown his pious intention.”** When James received from his 
nephew the letters that Henry James, Sr., had written to Emerson, 
he expanded the plan of his Notes to include them. In thanking 
his nephew for them, James suggested how much he was depending 
upon letters to stir up his memories: “what I most deplore my 
meagre provision of is those [letters] of your Aunt Alice, written to 
our parents mainly during her times, and especially her final time, 
in Europe. The poverty of this resource cuts from under my feet 
almost all ground for doing much, as I had rather hoped in a man- 
ner to do, with her ....”*’ Without the resource of Minnie’s letters, 


her image would not have been as dim as that of James’s sister in 


the Notes, for the portrait of her that James had done by the time 
that the book was three-fourths finished was already more vivid 
than the picture of Alice. But it is through Minnie’s letters in the 
last chapter that James fully preserved her image from oblivion. 
James’s description in the letter to Henrietta of the opportunity he 
saw when he received Minnie’s letters echoes the opening of the 
last chapter of the Notes where he wrote, “To have so promptly and 
earnestly spoken of Mary Temple the younger in this volume is 
indeed I think to have offered a gage for my not simply leaving her 
there. The opportunity not so to leave her comes at any rate very 
preciously into my hands, and I can not better round off this record 
than by making the most of it.””* 

Not all the reactions of James’s family and friends were favorable 
to the use that james made of Minnie’s letters or to other parts of 
the autobiography. The unfavorable reaction of Elly that James 


* Theodora Bosanquet, Henry James at Work (London, 1924), p. 11. 
Letters, Il, 290. 
* Notes, p. 504. 
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mentions in his letter—a complaint not without its irony considering 
James’s reiterated criticisms of the journalistic publicity that ignored 
the distinctions between public and private life—was possibly based 
on the doubts Minnie expressed about her sister’s marriage in one 
of the letters that James used in the Notes.” James complained 
rather bitterly to Perry that his old friend Grace Norton was “in- 
dulgently-snubby— . . . repudiating all my Norton aspects & chro- 
nologies, as well as most other things, in the book! . . . Dear Grace 
N., while understanding, I make out, but little that there is, under- 
stands (I gather,) much that there isn’t; to the extent of wishing to 
know whether ‘really & truly, dear M. T. didn’t ‘commit suicide’— 
dear M. T. .. . who at the last clung to life, & longed still to live on, 
with an intensity that was the essence of her tragedy.”*” And James’s 
own nephew took exception to the rather extensive editorial changes 
that Henry had made in William’s letters. In reply to this objection, 
James emphasized the large element of art in his autobiography— 
art which he realized was not that of fiction: “I have to the last point 
the instinct and the sense for fusions and interrelations, for framing 
and encircling . . . every part of my stuff in every other—and that 


makes a danger when the frame and circle play over too much upon 
the image.” James promised never again to stray from his proper 


work, where that “danger” was “a rightness and beauty.”™* 


The most famous letter of James’s on Notes of a Son and Brother 
was written in reply to the “melancholy outpouring” that the auto- 
biography had elicited from Henry Adams. In explaining how he 
still found his consciousness “interesting—under cultivation of the 
interest,” James described himself as “that queer monster, the artist, 
an obstinate finality, an inexhaustible sensibility.”"** James mani- 
fested this “obstinate finality” of his nature in almost everything that 
he wrote. Whether the art in question was that of fiction, drama, 
autobiography, criticism, or letter-writing, James cultivated the “in- 
terest” of his sensibility in and through it. But he also knew that 
to be an artist in all these modes of writing was to recognize the 
different demands and techniques that each individual art imposed. 
In his letters James’s sole aim was, as Edith Wharton wrote in a 
review of his published letters, “to identify himself with the person 


* Notes, p. 528. * Harlow, Perry, p. 346. 
Letters, Il, 347. Letters, 11, 360-361. 
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addressed, to commune ... .”** And for James, communion with 


the Pell-Clarkes meant not only the sharing of plans, regrets, and 
other personal details, but also the communication of the memories 
and hopes that prompted the tenderness and affection conveyed in 
these letters to old cousins and friends. 


“Edith Wharton, “Henry James in His Letters,” Quarterly Review, CCXXXIV, 191 
(July, 1920). 


“John Boyle’s Conclusion”: An Unpublished Middle 
Border Story by Hamlin Garland 


DONALD PIZER 
Newcomb College, Tulane University 


[ HAS NOT always been sufficiently emphasized that Hamlin Gar- 
land’s fictional representation of the Middle Border depended on 
what may be called his chronology of vision. On one hand, there 
are those stories, such as “Old Daddy Deering” and “Some Village 
Cronies,” which are based primarily on Garland’s recollection of the 
West of his boyhood and young manhood. These stories, written 
during 1887-1895, are marked by a reliance upon genre character and 
humor, and they reflect, on the whole, a nostalgic, not unfavorable 
reminiscence of Western life. On the other hand, there are those 
stories, written during these same years, which reveal Garland’s 
reaction to the West during and after his trips to lowa, Wisconsin, 
and Dakota in the summers of 1887 and 1888. During these journeys 
Garland viewed farm life from the perspective of his years in Boston 
and in terms of the literary, social, and philosophical ideas he had 
absorbed during those years. He saw the farmer not in terms of the 
literary stereotype of the “independent yeoman,” but from the point 
of view of one who had lived the life and knew its hardships. And 
he believed these hardships were the product of uncontrolled land 
speculation, which had discouraged the social integration necessary 
for social progress and which had left the farmer a prey to poverty 
and natural disaster. From this angle of vision, the life of the mid- 
western farmer appeared dreary and hopeless. It was in the mood 
of present anger, rather than reminiscence of the past, that Garland 
wrote such stories as “Under the Lion’s Paw” and “Sim Burns’s 
Wife.” 

A noteworthy example of Garland’s “present anger” approach 
to Middle Border fiction is the story “John Boyle’s Conclusion,” 


*See my “Hamlin Garland in the Standard,” American Literature, XXVI, 401-415 
(Nov., 1954) and “Herbert Spencer and the Genesis of Hamlin Garland’s Critical System,” 
Tulane Studies in English, Vil, 153-168 (1957). 
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which is here printed for the first time.? The story was conceived 
by Garland during his visit to the West in the summer of 1888 and 
was written immediately upon his return to Boston.’ The trip was 
a painful one for Garland. The droughts of 1887 and 1888 had 
broken the land boom in Dakota, where his parents were living, 
and hard times were upon the West as the inflationary bubble of 
the middle eighties burst.* And most of all, during Garland’s visit, 
his mother, a tired and overworked farm wife, suffered a stroke and 
was partially paralyzed.° It was in anger and bitterness that Gar- 
land returned to Boston and wrote “John Boyle’s Conclusion.” 
He submitted it to several magazines and finally, in March, 1889, to 
Belford’s Magazine, a newly-founded Democratic monthly, which 
accepted it.° But Belford’s never published the story, and the manu- 
script-was returned to Garland, probably in 1893, when the maga- 
zine suspended. He seems not to have made any attempt to publish 
it thereafter. 

The basic structural device of “John Boyle’s Conclusion”—two 
contrasting reactions to a devastating hail storm—allowed Garland 
to develop theme forcefully within a modified suspense plot. The 
story, however, is obviously crude and immature in dialogue, credi- 
bility (the Boyles’ bad luck is overdone), and style. This crudity 
derives primarily from Garland’s inexperience. At the time he wrote 
“John Boyle’s Conclusion” he had published but three stories (only 
one of which he later collected) and was still a relatively unprac- 
ticed writer. In the next few years, he was, through the discipline 
of revision and the aid of such writers and editors as Joseph Kirk- 
land and R. W. Gilder, to refine his fictional technique and style 
until they reached the professional qualities revealed in Main-Trav- 
elled Roads and Prairie Folks. There is little doubt, however, that 


*The story exists in typescript in the American Literature Collection of the University 
of Southern California Library. I am grateful to the Library for making it available and 
to Mrs. Constance Garland Doyle and Mrs. Isabel Garland Lord for permission to publish 
it. 

* Notes for it appear in his journal (“Visit to the West”) of his trip west in the 
summer of 1888. It was submitted to Once a Week on October 10, 1888 (Garland’s 
account notebook). Both the notebook and the journal are in the University of Southern 
California Library. 

*See John D. Hicks, The Populist Revolt (Minneapolis, 1931), pp. 30 ff. 

*Hamlin Garland, A Son of the Middle Border (New York, 1917), p. 400. 

*Garland’s account notebook. The typescript in the University of Southern California 
Library is apparently that submitted to Belford’s. A pencil notation on its first page by 
“D P” (Donn Piatt, editor of Belford’s?) notes its acceptance. 
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“John Boyle’s Conclusion” deserves inclusion in any consideration of 
Garland’s Middle Border fiction. Despite its obvious crudities and 
slips, it is, on the whole, one of the more compelling revelations of 
the depth and meaning of Garland’s reaction to Middle Border farm 
life of the late 1880's.’ 


Joun Boy e’s ConcLusion 


John Boyle was building a couple of header boxes in preparation for 
the harvest which the hot, dry July. had brought upon him earlier than 
was usual. His work was in his own barnyard situated on the Elm, a 
river which pulses slowly down through central Dakota toward the Mis- 
souri, filled here and there with deep muddy pools lying willow-fringed in 
the midst of wide meadows. 

The day was beautiful, though damaging to the wheat. The fleckless 
dome of sky soared in incommunicable splendor far above the quivering 
plain. The growing grain had already taken on a tinge of yellow here 
and there. The barley field lay for the most part like lakes of molten 
gold, while on the plain the ripe wild-oat, having flung down its lance- 
like seed, stood almost as stately and golden as the barley itself. The 
wind, powerful, persistent, and pitiless in its demands upon the verdure, 
swept along the field with a mocking illusion of the swash of wind- 
stirred waters, though it was really a furnace breath. 

Something of this mockery seemed to communicate itself to the silent 
workman, and after looking upon it for a long time, seeing the glorious 
dapple and swirl of the green waves into which the hawk dipped— 

“A man’d hardly know that wheat was hot as ashes. If this devilish 
wind keeps up another day the wheat’'ll be burnt t’ powder. But it ain’t 
no use! A man,might pull till his eyes dropped out and he couldn’t drag 
a single cloud an inch out of its way. The showers has ben goin’ off 
east ’r west of us all this month. I don’t know why, but they have. I 
give it up.” 

He let his eyes fall from the dazzling expanse, mocking, sinister, and 
fell to work again, listlessly and with many pauses, during which a 
gloomy, desperate look crept into his worn and patient face. He was short 
and sturdy, though his shoulders were stooped with thirty years of terrible 


* The typescript of “John Boyle’s Conclusion” presents special problems in editing, 
primarily because it was typed on the all-upper-case typewriter Garland frequently used 
during 1885-1888. Moreover, Garland was an inexpert typist and apparently missed many 
superficial errors when he revised his typescript. Since I believe that very little would 
be gained by a reproduction of Garland’s spelling and hyphen idiosyncrasies and his in- 
adequacies with a typewriter, I have normalized punctuation and spelling. I have main- 
tained, of course, any spelling which might even remotely be a representation of dialect. 
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toil, and his coarse and filthy garments were the usual farmer’s dress: a 
check shirt, straw hat, coarse boots, and worn and faded blue trousers. 

If you had looked upon him in a careless mood, he would have 
amused you by his almost grotesque poverty of dress and the figure he 
made. But if you looked at him long and closely, you would have 
thought him a pathetic, almost tragic example of toil-worn man, and 
he would have thrown you into deep reverie. 

His hands were knotted and shapeless with toil, bruised with the 
hammer, crooked with the plow handles, burnt with the sun, and cracked 
and seamed with heat and cold and wet. His equally shapeless feet were 
thrust into dry, red, and clumsy boots. His dusty red beard grew thin 
and scraggly about his mouth, which was also characterless save an un- 
conscious sorrowful droop at the corners. 

But as you looked into his reddish-brown eyes, you saw a sombre 
shadow which amounted at times to melancholy. That shadow was in 
his eyes now as he rested again from his work and gazed as if fascinated 
at the pitiless, glorious sky and plain. 

“If they was a God, seems t’ me He'd send us rain when we needed 
it most. This is the third year my crops has failed and the other fellers’ 
come out all right, most of ’em. I ain’t done nothin’ t’ deserve sech 
treatment.” After a pause he continued in the same low tone. “There’s 
a cloud rising over there, but it won’t come here. It'll pass right by jest 
as the others has. It’s jest my luck t’ be left out.” 

Sometimes it seems as if all the stupendous forces of nature, so blind 
and so unalterable, unite to torture or to crush out such an infinitesmal 
mote as this man. Just as one might imagine a tempest, a thunderbolt, 
and a glacier uniting to destroy a sand fly lean with hunger. In fact, 
however, the man and the fly chance—if we may use the word chance-- 
to be in the confluence of world-wide forces as they march on their un- 
changeable courses, and there results the apparently vindictive assault of 
unseeing and insentient powers. 

It seemed so to John Boyle on this—to him—most memorable July 
day. It seemed as if all had conspired against him. God, Man, and 
Nature had assaulted him as if by preconcerted plan. 

“Why things pitch into me this way, I can’t see, Sairy,” he said to his 
wife as she came down the path from the house. She looked at him in 
a slow, wondering way and said nothing. She had always been dull and 
since their only child (a girl) had married and moved to California, 
Sarah had not been herself. Living alone with her gloomy husband in 
a miserable hovel through the frightful western winters had not tended 
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to remove the shadow from her brain. She sat with her apron overhead, 
gazing in tearless melancholy upon him as he went on: 

“I ain’t worth all this fuss, Sairy, that things is makin’ t’ kill me off. 
I really ain’t. Now if I was the president ’r the general, it'd be some 
sense. But—” 

His wife, poor patient thing, was trying to think what he meant by 
“things,” but she couldn’t, so she said: 

“How’s the wheat comin’ on, John?” 

“Blightin’,” he said curtly. 

“O John, is it?” 

“Yes. As usual. Y’ didn’t ’spose we c’d have a crop, did yeh?” 

“I d’ know. Seems ’s if we ‘dorto.” 

“Seems if God ‘dorto have some pity on a poor cuss like me, but 
he hain’t. Anyway He can’t seem t’ do anything f’r us. It jest seems t’ 
me He can’t make it rain where it’s needed the most!” said the man, 
hammering again with a wrathful energy, pausing after a minute or so 
to say: 

“God ain’t ben of no use t’ you an’ me, Sairy. Here’s you an’ me at our 
time of life alone an’ poor as Job’s turkey—jest where we begun. Worse’n 
that! We're poor an’ wore out. Clean wore out. We can’t start agin. 
We've got to the end of our rope, and what we're agoin’ t’ do I swear 
I don’t know. Do you?” 

“We might write t’ Pet?” 

“Wal’, we mightn’t! If her husband was t’ hear we was comin’ t’ 
borrow money off him, he’d skip f'r the North Pole. I know his kind 
o’ chap. He was all right when he was courtin’ ol’ Boyle’s purty daugh- 
ter, but when he got her, he leaves the ol’ man an’ woman that raised her 
for ’im t’ shift f’r themselves. That’s the kind of a man he is! No, Sairy, 
they ain’t no help f'r us as I see if this crop fails. An’ I don’t know as 
we can hold out much longer anyway. Everything’s agin us. Every- 
thing”! 

He ended bitterly, sitting down and gazing gloomily out on the 
wheat, which showed how the simoom-like wind was reaping it. Whitish 
spots began to show here and there, and the tips of the heads, even on 
the moistest land, showed the same premature ripening. 

“Can't we sell out, John, an’ go back?” 

“Sell! No. Who wants t’ buy land where the crops look like that? 
An’ more’n that the morgige is hangin’ over what little we have got. 
How much better off is the rest of the neighborhood? Not enough t’ 
want t’ buy my land. No, Sairy,” he said gently, his grotesque vwice 
trembling, “We’ve got t’ die right here. We've spent the best of our days, 
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and this is the hull result! We've jest about reached the jumpin’ off 
place, an’ they ain’t only one place left fr us—the grave! 

“Jest look at it! Here we’ve worked, me an’ you, ever since we 
was ten years old and under. I ain’t no drinker. You ain’t ben very 
extravagant op calicoes. We hain’t lived nothin’ extry.” He broke off 
again and watched the gulls dipping and wheeling above the parching 
grain, his eyes full of shadow. His wife wept. 

“See them white spots growin’? That means little shrivelled berries. 
Looks like the chinch bugs’ work, don’t it? Yes, there was the chinch 
bugs,” he broke out again, overcome by the recollection. “Jest why they 
should eat me out an’ leave the other fellers. An’ the army worm, too! 
Remember how they et our oats!” 

“Yes. But our land was sandy.” 

“I khow all about that! That’s a reason why they ought t’ give us 
a chance. Then there was the war,” he grimly pursued. “I was in it 
three years and then had all my money stole an’ my arm broke the very 
day I started home. "N’ when I got home I found you alone on the 
farm and every blame thing took by the renter. Then the farm went 
on the morgige, an’ we moved out t’ Kansas, an’ then the prairie fire 
came an’ burnt us out. Then we moved back to Ioway an’ rented a 
farm on shares. An’ the chinch bugs came, an’ low prices. Then last of 
all we came out here ¢’ start again.” 

Here the man paused as if getting too deeply moved to speak further. 
Step by step he had outlined their career and now he was nearing the 
end. His wife was sobbing. What a life of toil and trial he had out- 
lined! 

“We located here, away off from the world, ’cause land was cheap, 
and we started agin f’r Pet’s sake. We had her anyhow. But the hard 
winters purty near robbed us of her. An’ the first year we didn’t raise 
anything and the next year I couldn’t git m’ crop in soon as I ought to 
in the spring. Godamighty! It was tough. We could stand it but it 
was hard on little Pet. But she’s gone now—” 

He could not go on, and began work again. After a few moments 
he threw down his hammer with a gesture of despair and said: 

“I can’t go on with this header box! It ain’t no use tryin’. I can’t 
saw, I can’t drive nails t'day. The sweat kinda runs into m’ eyes.” He 
seemed to see that he was giving his poor patient wife pain, so added in 
a firmer tone, 

“I ain’t complaining of you, Sairy. You’ve done your whole duty, 
an’ more too. They ain’t ben no time when you wan’t a comfort to me.” 
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He threw back into the nail keg the nails that were in his pockets and 
going around to where she sat, put his hand on her shoulder and started 
to say something to her, something that brought a strange, desperate 
expression into his face. But as he hesitated, he lost the resolution and 
said another thing. 

“If it was only one thing I could stand it. But it ain’t. There’s 
Tracey threatenin’ t’ take m’ team; an’ here’s this header that I had t’ 
buy t’ cut my grain when I thought I was goin’ t’ have a crop. "N’ then 
the grain failin’.... An’ besides I’m jest about wore out. When I stoop 
down sometimes, black spots come on everything I see. An’ help’s 
scarce an’ no money t’ pay ‘em with. An’ the showers all the time going 
to the South. ‘I tell yeh I’m jest about ready t’ give up beat. It ain’t 
no use strugglin’.” 

He sat so long with down-hung head that poor Sarah grew frightened 
and rose. “Nev’ mind, John, don’t give up! It'll rain t’night mebbe. 
"Tain’t no use t’ worry anyway,” she added with an attempt at philosophy 
as pitifully weak as it was pathetic. “I guess you’d better come in an’ 
rest while I get dinner. I'll git sunthin’ nice for you. You ain’t very 
well. Come, John, you'll feel better there.” 

Yielding to her, silently and listlessly the man went slowly up the 
path to the little hut, where he stopped and gazed as if he had never 
seen it before. It was about nine feet high in the highest point, was 
eighteen feet long and twelve feet wide. It was partly built of sods 
and had a curved roof like an omnibus and looked far more like a sty 
than the home of such hardworking and intelligent people as these were. 
The inside was as clean as such a shanty could well be. The floor was 
of rough boards in one end, and in the other the sod beaten hard and 
smooth formed the floor. 

The walls were papered with newspapers; a dilapidated cookstove 
stood in one end of the room and a kind of bunk at the other, surrounded 
with scanty furniture, much worn. On every hand were the evidences 
that poverty was a never-absent dweller in the household. Not a tree 
shaded the low walls from the glaring sun of July or protected it from 
the storms of the interminable winters. Nothing could be more forlorn 
and yet it was only one of thousands scattered all over the western plain 
so vast and impressive that a hovel of ‘his kind seemed all the more 
forlorn, mean, and inadequate in contrast. 

As the faithful little woman moved about the low room getting their 
scanty meal of pork and potatoes, the man slouched heavily into a chair 
by the door. It was hot to the point of suffocation (despite the powerful 
wind) and the flies swarmed like bees around the woman, who waged an 
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ineffectual war with them. Through every crack and crevice they re- 
turned upon her. Boyle took up his bitter monologue: 

“An’ that ain’t all. We're beat an’ we’ve lost our chance of being 
anything or seeing anything. I’ve ben calc’latin’ t’ take you back east 
somewhere where you could see somethin’ and be somebody, one o’ these 
days, not live and die in an old hole like this. But I’m beat. Every- 
thing’s agin me, dead. I don’t see no way out of it ’tall! No way!” 

“Mebbe we'll have a good crop yet.” 

“We've ben a sayin’ that f’r twenty years but it ain’t no use; we can’t 
have a good crop nohow. Besides if we had a good crop we couldn’t get 
out o’ the hole we’re in now, the other crops has let us down so deep. 
It ain’t done no good t’ hope and we might as well give it up now as any 
time.” 

“Now set up, John, an’ have some coffee an’ I guess you'll feel better.” 
She smiled in an attempt to cheer him which was more pathetic than 
weeping, she was, pitifully weak and plain. Her hair was of that lustre- 
less brown which does not easily turn gray, and she was thin and sallow. 
Her shapeless dress hung upon her lean bust in wrinkles and puffs 
painful to the eyes. She had a curiously apprehensive look (like that of 
a hare) in her dull eyes. 

It was plain that she was simple, faithful, and hopeless. She continued 
to live mainly because the instinct of self-preservation—united to a vague 
but massive idea of duty—kept her struggling. She wiped the tears 
from her face when her husband was not looking and poured the coffee 
and served the poor meal as usual, though her self-control was nearly 
gone. 

“Come, John, you didn’t eat no brekfust, hardly,” she entreated. 
Thus pressed, the man, without his usual preparation, hitched his chair 
toward the tabie till he rested his elbow on the edge and sat there with 
the same gloomy scowl on his face. At long intervals he drew a deep 
breath almost like a sob. 

“Come! drink y’r coffee, John. It’li do y’ good. I know it will. I 
made it extry strong on purpose. They ain’t nothin’ like coffee to chirk 
a person up. I wisht y’ wouldn’t look so, John! It scares me when y’ 
don’t eat.” 

Her homely solicitude had its effect and the man took a drink of the 
coffee and tried to eat a morsel of the potato. But he couldn’t go on. 
He laid down his knife and fork without raising his eyes. 

“Tt ain’t no use! I can’t eat. I don’t feel as if I could ever eat again.” 

The man’s spirit was almost broken. For the first time in his life 
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the indomitable soul of John Boyle was giving way. It was an ominous 
sign and his wife in her slow way began to realize it. 

“I’m down, Sairy, and I can’t git up. I ain’t got the mind t’ try. 
Sairy,” he said suddenly in a new tone, lifting his head, “what's the use 
tryin’ t’ live anyway? What we got t’ live for anyhow? Nothin’ but 
work an’ the poorhouse before us. Sairy!” (he was whispering now, a 
wild light in his eyes) “they’s rest an’ peace in the river there ... .” 

For a moment the wife looked puzzled inquiry, peering into his face. 
Then she fell back with a horrified face, screaming and pushing her 
hands out toward him as if to ward off an attack on her very life. 

“OQ No! No! No! Ican’t! I can’t! O John! You don’t mean that. 
O John, say you don’t.” 

“There! There! Don’t get scared,” he said in something like his old 
tone. “I was only foolin’ anyhow .... But what’s the use o’ us livin’ 
anyhow. We ain’t no use on earth. We're old and crooked. We hain’t 
got chick n’r child an’ we'll haf t’ die soon anyway.” 

“O dear, O dear! I wisht you wouldn’t talk so, Jack. You make my 
head whirl round so. I can’t tell when you’re jokin’. O don’t! don’t!” 

“Well! Don’t go on like that. I was only talkin’ t’ hear how it 
sounded. What’s that?” A deep faraway boom broke on the ear like 
the distant sound of cannon. 

“O John, it’s thunder!” cried the poor wife, seizing upon this as a 
most favorable sign. Running to the door she looked out, then turned 
and cried exultantly, “Sure’s you live! A great big cloud is rising in 
the West. There goes another flash now. Now listen.” 

A vast, echoing, booming mutter again floated across the wide plain 
against the wind and entered the ear. But the man only said: 

“Yes! It'll rain now, when all the grain is burnt up. Or more like 
it'll hail or blow down what little there is left of it. -You can’t expect 
God t’ do us any good.” 

The wife went out to watch the coming storm, whose prodigious foot- 
falls shook the earth like cannon shots. The wind still blew from the 
South with the heat of a furnace exhaust and the sun, not yet veiled by 
the ragged edges of the rushing rack, burned on with a heat like falling 
fire. Yet there was a menace of hail in the wide horizon-grasping cloud 
which was rising in the North and West. 

As it swept on, it was evident that it could not fail but strike the farm 
of the Boyles. As the thunder broke out sharper and at shorter intervals, 
the man rose sullenly and joined his wife outside, where he stood leaning 
against the corner of the house, scanning the cloud from under his 
shaggy eyebrows. The more he gazed, the tighter his lips set, as if to 
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keep back the rebellious curse against God which he felt surging in his 
heart. In silence they both stood, unmindful of all else. 

On came the storm cloud, preceded by a colossal dust-colored roll of 
vapor stretching like a looped scarf from East to West of the blue-black 
tempest behind. It tumbled and twisted as it came, and the lightning 
shot from it, and dust and leaves caught up from the plain beneath 
kept pace with it. Yet the southern wind was still blowing slowly at the 
cottage where the watchers stood. 

“Do y’ see that?” cried the man, lifting his hand while a sort of © 
bitter exultation filled his face. His wife lifted her terrified eyes to where 
his finger pointed. A vast swirl had appeared in the midst of the 
dome behind the dust-colored scarf, a vortex from which shone a greenish 
light. As the sun was covered, this light grew till it looked like a gi- 
gantic, sinister eye. An instant later a long silvery-white veil dropped 
from it, spreading as it fell, and trailed upon the earth. 

“Hail, by the livin’ God!” snarled the farmer to himself, a frightful 
note of rage and despair in his voice. 

The thunder ceased, but as the storm wind at last came rushing, it 
blew cold as November and soon here and there several of those shining, 
apparently mist-filmed veils were flung down upon the land. A moment 
more and the shimmer of driving snow and hail could be seen making 
across the darkening landscape and then with a fearful crescendo-crashing 
roar the storm struck the house, instantly dashing the windows out and 
filling the room with water and bounding hailstones. 

The terrified woman looked around the room for her husband. He 
was gone! As the rain drove in and the hail resounded upon the low 
roof with a horrifying, crackling roar, she prayed and called aloud for 
John. drenched, nearly crazed with fear. 

“O John, where are you? Don’t leave me. O dear! O dear! I 
shal! die. John, dear John, don’t leave me alone! O why don’t some- 
body come!” 

Her voice could not be heard outside the door and there was no one 
to heor a plea that was piercing in its weakness. The storm grew 
dar ~ and the ferocious wind lashed the little hovel with incredibly in- 
creaing fury. Each moment it seemed as it must be swept away. But 
the ' i! no longer roared; it fell irregularly now in immense pebbles of 
soi so heavy it seemed as they must crash through the roof. As the 
ha' an to lessen, the rain and thunder increased in violence. The 
ligh's ng was almost incessant, the darkness was like night. The wind 
tore ~erything from the walls and dashed them into the pools of water 
on t' floor. Pictures, the clock, dishes gave way before it, and the 
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curtains were lashed to shreds. In the midst of this maddening uproar, 
the poor woman prayed and shrieked aloud, till a flash of lightning came 
so near it seemea to flame in her face and burst like a bomb, flinging her 
drenched and senseless on the bed. 


II 


In less than two hours from the time the first boom of the storm was 
heard, the sun was shining brilliantly through the broken windows, the 
chickens were singing joyously outside the open door, singing and pad- ' 
dling about in the pools of water which filled every depression, pausing 
to peer curiously in at the motionless figure on the bed. 

The grass of the plain was vividly green, and the willows along the 
river sparkled with waterdrops. Everything seemed fresh and sweet- 
smelling and invigorated, but the wheat fields lay a mass of broken 
and tangled straw, beaten into the mud, a sight to make one weep. Far 
in the East the great dome of cloud was retreating with an occasional 
sullen mutter of thunder, and in the West the sky was entrancingly blue 
and the westering sun shone with undimmed splendor on the fresh earth 
over which a cool, fragrant west wind moved softly. 


A team was returning from the little town set like a group of toy 


blocks on the dead-level expanse of plain. As the horses plashed along 
slowly in the mud and water of the road a mile or two below the dev- 
astated farm, the occupants, a young man and his pretty wife, discussed 
the storm and its effects. 

“How beautiful the plain is, Pohteh” (she had the eastern accent and 
slighted her r’s). And it was. The lark’s song burst from the wet and 
tangled grass, clear and sweet as a Palissy flute; gulls circled here and 
there, their white bodies glittering against the deep blue of the sky like 
flakes of falling snow; while the bob’links, grown fat and songless, rose 
and fell in the oat fields. An occasional cricket chirped dispiritedly in the 
wet. 

“Who would think that yesterday the earth gaped for water,” said 
the little woman after a pause. “Why! the grass was like powder under 
one’s feet.” 

Porter, whose face was gloomily irresponsive, answered slowly, “Yes, 
Ida, or who would suspect that yesterday this grain stood tall and graceful. 
I don’t want to freeze the smile on your little face, dear,” he said with a 
rush of tenderness, “but I must tell you that our wheat is much damaged, 
if not ruined.” 


“O Porter! What makes you think—” 
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“Why! don’t you see that the farther we go toward home the worse 
it gets? The weight of the storm was to the North.” 

“O how dreadful! And I’ve been laughing and singing all this time! 
I didn’t know, dear, I thought it would straighten up again. O Porter, 
now we can’t go back east this fall, can we?” 

“I’m afraid not, by the looks o’ things. How de do, Stickle,” he said, 
greeting a man on horseback whom they met. “Pretty tough outlook, 
ain’t it?” 

“You'll think so when you reach your south line,” said the farmer, 
a big rawboned man who sat his horse magnificently. “Some pieces is 
worse’n others. Now along here the stalk ain’t broke and a good south 
wind'll Aist it, but up tords your place and Boyle’s it’s jest Godawful! 
"Nough t’ make a man swear till hell’s blue. It is for a fact!” 

“Came by mine, did you?” 

“Yes. All hell couldn’t hist your piece an’ mine. They’re jest, 
tromped into the mire—looks if a drove of elephunts hed ben waltzin’ 
around on it. Insured?” 

“No. Are you?” 

“Yes. Seven dollars an acre. Jest about ’nough t’ make me whole on 
the expense o’ puttin’ it in. Boyle ain’t insured either. My God, I don’t 
see what he’s goin’ to do. He ’n’ the old lady haf t’ go the poorhouse 
I expect. Wal’, I must be goin’, Damn sorry y’ ain’t insured. Good day. 
Good day, Mis’ Alling.” 

Porter Alling was a young merchant from Dover, New Hampshire, 
who had come to Dakota partly for his wife’s health and partly lured by 
the flaming advertisements of some land syndicate. A journey of two 
thousand miles and two years of hard work had come to this. His head 
bent forward over his hands. 

“Poor people,” sighed Ida, thinking of the Boyles. “Mrs. Boyle told 
me the other day that John was just about ready to give up. O how many 
poor people there are in the world!” 

“Yes. Here’s a couple,” said Alling, smiling a little. “I doubt if 
there’s enough for us to get back to Dover on. Well! there ain’t any 
use in howling,” he said, rousing up and putting his arm around her 
waist. “At least we are young—we can begin again—and strong! 
Thanks to this atmosphere. Look at them hands (as Stickle would say). 
Look for all the world like a couple of monstrous toads. I wonder 
they don’t frighten you!” 

“They don’t!” she cried, laying her cheek on the oe that held the 
lines. 

“And tan,” Porter went on. “I am alarmed at the thickness of the 
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tan behind my ears! When I look in the glass I am appalled. I am 
haunted with the idea that it is dirt, pure and undefiled dirt. And 
then the swear words—” 

“Porter Alling!” 

“Positively. Swear words. I am in a mood for confession. I have 
sworn enough this morning trying to feed that calf and setting up that 
binder to make my entrance at St. Peter’s gate extremely doubtful. See 
where I barked my knuckles on the calf’s teeth?” 

“Poor boy! Let me kiss it.” 

“Yes, dear, poor in more senses than one. As one of Shakespeare’s 
clowns said, you can feel every finger I’ve got with my ribs. I take it 
I’m a good thousand dollars out on this crop. But I’ve learned an im- 
mense deal.” 

“So have I.” 

“You! Come now, I hadn’t thought of that! You certainly have. 
Together we’ve busted a healthy crop of delusions, eh? Exploded divers 
and sundry myths, anyway. We have tested ‘poetical farm life,’ the ‘free 
and independent,’ and found it N.G. There isn’t a business in the world 
that takes the dirt up and rubs it into a man like farming. We're never 
free from the smell or taste or feel of it. And vexations! There isn’t a 
business in the world has so darn many little naggings to it, so many 
barrel hoops lying around, so many unruly pigs and calves.” 

“Ha. Ha. Ha! OT saw it all, Port! I saw the calf snort milk 
all over you. Ha. Ha! And I saw you hit him with your fist. OOOOO!” 

“You did, eh!” 

“I did. And I knew why you slammed that pail down so hard. But I 
didn’t dare to laugh then.” 

“Huh! Who did I hear cussin’ the flies,” retaliated he. 

“Now Port!” 

“Slamming doors, I mean, and whanging the walls with old news- 
papers, eh? Sunday school teacher damning and slamming—” 

“Porter Alling, if you don’t stop.” 

“And then there’s that wigwam of ours. The ‘cot’ of the poet ‘em- 
bowered in bliss’ in the summer and blizzards in the winter. And old 
John Boyle, the nearest neighbor, two miles off. To state the thing gen- 
erally, the farmer has more little things to bother him than any other 
man. Machinery works in grooves and the mechanic can calculate on 
the exact return of the crank. On the farm the crank invariable returns 
when you're not looking.” 

“Another reminiscence,” said Ida slyly. 
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“I should say! Feel that bump. Wouldn’t that ball up a bump in- 
spector?” he replied, bending his curly head for her to see. 

The team jogged on in slow and faithful way. The shadows were 
growing longer and the grain worse and worse. Alling was not joking 
altogether to cheer up his wife. He had the glorious optimism of youth. 
Stricken to the earth, he could rise again with a laugh. 

“But the worst of it all is,” he went on more gravely, “that at the end 
of the year the farmer finds he must begin the same endless round all 
over again. As Boyle says, “When it ain’t rust ’r blight ’r bugs, it’s one 
damn thing ’r other t’ git a man down and tromp on him. It ain’t no 
use tryin’ t’ keep up.’” 

“O dear! How hard the Boyles always work. I don’t think I ever 
saw a more pathetic old woman. She isn’t very strong, you know. O 
Porter! Must I get old and poor and homely?” 

“Not as long as I can show such a pair of hams as them air,” he 
laughed, again holding out his brown hands. There was quite a long 
silence after this, during which they passed a cabin where the wife and 
children stood with the farmer in dejected silence on the edge of the 
ruined wheat field, a tragic group. The house stood there bare as a tomb- 
stone on the prairie, like all the rest of the settlers’ shanties, having no 
tree or bloom about it, a little box set on the vast sward. 

“O I can’t stand it to live out here!” burst out Ida after they passed 
the cabin, in dead silence reading the story of its family. “It’s too lonely 
and bare. Why! I could just hug a hill! I know the plain is grand. 
Too grand. The sky and prairie depress me. They make our little 
shanty so very little—just for all the world like a little skiff on the ocean. 
O Porter, can’t we go back, anyway?” 

“I don’t see we can, Ida, without losing a good deal. But 1 must say 
the prospect of living here another winter like last winter ain’t very in- 
spiring. I could stand the summers, but the thought of the dead-level, 
treeless sweep of sod in winter is appalling. Woo! It makes me sick— 
blue as a whetstone, as John Boyle says he gets occasionally. By the way, 
the moods that man gets into are something frightful. Seems as if he’d 
go mad at times.” 

“Yes, 1 know. She says he don’t eat for whole days sometimes.” 

“Poor fellow. I can’t keep my mind off him. Now that this storm 
has devastated the crop, I don’t know what he will do. It is a compli- 
cated question, this matter of Dakota. Here is a splendid soil and a 
climate that has its charms. But I suspect you and I are civilizees. 
We hate solitude. It occurs to me to ask sometimes when I hear writers 
complaining of the tendency of farmer’s boys and servant girls to rush 
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to the city away from the farm—I ask what would be the effect on 
society if most men and women hated the touch of their fellows and loved 
the solitude? This emotion so complained of is the very essence of civili- 
zation. As Boyle says, ‘Life in the country is all right for a vacation, 
but hell for a steady business.’ ” 

“It’s awful the way farmers have to live. There isn’t a house in our 
neighborhood that has any furniture in it worth naming. And it was 
just the same in the real country back east. Salt pork and potatoes for 
food. It’s just horrible, that’s what it is.” 

“Boyle’s living, in fact, the living of most farmers, is about on a par 
with the living of the tenement dwellers in the city. But I ain’t going to 
bother your little head with these things now. I think I'll give it up 
this fall. I find I’m not cut out for a farm. I’m not long-suffering 
enough. I can’t patiently lie and die in a hole.” 

“O I'm so glad!” cried Ida, with tears of gladness in her eyes. “I was 
so tired of this great, lone prairie. But I didn’t want to trouble.” 

“What can such people as the Boyles be living for? Nothing but 
poverty, suffering, and certain death a few years later.” 

“They must look forward to something.” 

“I doubt it. I suspect they’ve just got into the habit of living and 
working and can’t quit. Do you know, I’m getting sceptical concerning 
this ‘great and glorious’ of ours. A land that produces and maintains 
so many citizens like Boyle and myself ain’t just the kind I'd care to 
support forever. It may be high honor to live and work as we do, but it 
don’t appear that way to us. Rising at dawn the year round and working 
till dark every day in order to rear a family in barest way, or pick- 
ing coal in a seam at forty cents a ton, may be the ideal condition of 
things, but it does not appeal to me so. 

“Good God! Look at that grain of Boyle’s! It’s literally trodden 
into the ground by the hail. I don’t believe there'll be a straw left of 
our crop nor a light of glass left in the house. See Boyle’s windows. 
Every one smashed,” he cried in great excitement, whipping up his team 
as they plunged down the embankment upon the bridge which was near 
Boyle’s house. When they came up on the other side, Ida gave a cry 
of astonishment and fear. 

“O Porter. Something dreadful must have happened. See the doors 
and windows are all open. Think of our poor cow and the little calf 
tied out in this dreadful storm.” 

As they turned into the yard the chickens were still paddling about. 
A hungry pig was lifting his voice calling for supper. The long shadows 
thrown by the setting sun stretched across the tangled wheat, out of 
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which came the plaintive whistle of the half-grown wild chickens. But 
there was no sound of human life to be heard as Alling called sonorously, 

“Hello, John! O John?” No reply. 

“Perhaps they’re away. Drive up to the house.” 

“T’ll jump out and take a peep into the house while you sit here. 
It must be full of water. Mrs. Boyle, are you there?” he asked, as he 
ran up to the open door. The only reply was the deafening din of a 
half-dozen hens within the room, flying frantically in his face. Stepping 
aside, he allowed them to escape and then again peered in, only to ex- 
perience a frightful shock. 

Mrs. Boyle was seated on the edge of the bed, her shoes and stockings 
beside her, dabbling her naked feet in the shaliow pool of water on the 
floor. Her hands had a restless motion and her face wore a silly, sly, and 
restless expression impossible to be mistaken. 

“Good heavens! What has happened? Don’t you know me, Alling, 
your neighbor?” There was no recognition in those eyes. “Where’s 
John? I— 

He stopred, trembling and stammering. He did not know what to 
do. It seemed as if he ought to shout to her in order to make her under- 
stand. The old woman laughed gleefully in a cracked and hideous tone. 
She had not laughed before in twenty years. 

“Ida, Ida! Come in at once,” he called in a frenzy. But Ida was 
already at his side. She had seen his fixed and terrified gaze, and though 
she but dimly divined the mental condition of the wretched woman, 
she saw her unprotected, dangerously drenched physical condition and 
with the cooing voice of a mother to a sick child, she wrapped her in 
a shawl and began to put on the shoes and stockings. 

“There, there! Ain’t that nice and warm. O you must put on your 
shoes. There! That’s nice. How cold your feet are. Poor dear! You 
shall go right home with me. So John went to town and left you all 
alone in the horrible storm? And you’ve caught such a cold. There! 
Now you're warm. Port, don’t stand there! Get me that shawl hanging 
up there behind the door. I guess it’s dry. And help me get her into the 
wagon. She’s burning up with fever, poor thing. She’s delirious.” 

The old wife still laughed in that sly, horrifying fashion, voicing in 
a mumbling and hissing manner unintelligible phrases abou: John and 
the children. 

“Run out to the barn and call. See if he’s away with the team. 
Look down the well. We must have the doctor as soon as possible,” com- 
manded Ida in the tone of one who is talking private matters in the 
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hearing of a deaf person. Someway the soul of the woman seemed out 
of earshot, withdrawn far into some hazy distance. 

Alling ran out to the barn, calling loudly for John. There was no one 
in the barn. The horses whinnied as he entered, as if to say they 
had not been fed or watered since morning. Alling ran to the well and 
looked down, almost ready for the sight of a dark mass floating far down 
there. But the round, mirrorlike top of the water looked up at him like 
a serene eye. As he returned by the header boxes, he noticed the saw 
and hammer lying in the wet grass where John’s hand had flung them. 
The saw was rusty and covered with water drops, and the handle of the 
hammer was worn smooth with handling. There was somehow an 
infinity of pathos, Alling thought afterward, in the sight of these worn 
tools which the weary hand of the owner had laid down forever. 

As the horses neighed again, Mrs. Boyle raised an uncertain finger 
and pointed toward the barn, but thereafter no spark of light ever shone 
in her dim and wavering eyes. She died last year in the county poorhouse. 
She lived so long simply because her body still retained a certain vegetable, 
not animal, life. When that went out she became a clod. A life of toil 
and suffering, joyless, purposeless, lost in night. 

As for John Boyle, no one can tell and none particularly cares—save 
a certain curious few—to know the manner of his death. Marshalled 
events beat him to the pit and he leaped in rather than wait a few years 
more till death pushed him down. 

The toolbox on the reaping machine was open and the heavy reel 
chain gone. It is supposed that he wrapped the chain around his body 
and, while the storm was bringing certain ruin to his fields, sprang into 
the deep pool of the river below his house. 

With the crude and ineffectual tools at hand, the long, dark, and 
deep stretch of river could not be thoroughly searched and the exact mode 
of his death must remain forever unfathomable. But, undoubtedly, deep 
in the lazy river, half-buried in the black and slimy soil, his body lies 
mixing with the eternal creator and final solvent of all things—good, 
majestic Mother Earth. 
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Edward Taylor's Artificiall Man” 


ROBERT R. HODGES 
Stanford University 


N OBSCURE REFERENCE to Thomas Aquinas in Edward Taylor’s 

“Meditation Fifty-Six” (Second Series, 1703) can be explained. 
Among the curiosities of art alluded to by Taylor in this poem which 
contrasts works of nature, works of man, and works of God is “the 
Artificiall man Aquinas slew” ( 1. 34). T. H. Johnson’s notes to 
the poem explain the obscure allusions to the ancient world by re- 
ferring to Nathaniel Crouch’s The Surprising Miracles of Nature 
and Art (London, 1685, pp. 200-205) but leave this allusion as well 
as four other obscure ones from the medieval and Renaissance 
world unexplained with the remark: “No clues have yet been found 
to identify the curiosities left unexplained by this note.”” Donald 
Stanford, in his dissertation edition, comments on the “Artificiall 
man”: “A complete mystery. Correspondence on the subject is 
invited.”* There are no other attempts to deal with the line. 

The allusion can be understood by referring to Albertus Magnus 
(1183-1290), the teacher of Aquinas. According to varying legend- 
ary accounts,* inspired by Albert’s genuine scientific achievements 
and inventions, he constructed a talking head or an artificial woman 
which disturbed Aquinas in his studies. Either out of annoyance or 
fear that it was a diabolic illusion, Thomas smashed the marvelous 
construction. Albert is then supposed to have entered the room 
saying: “What have you done? You have destroyed the labours of 
thirty years.”° 

*The Poetical Works of Edward Taylor, ed. Thomas H. Johnson (Princeton, N. J., 
1939), p. 166. “An Edition of the Complete Poetical Works of Edward Taylor,” ed. 
Donald Elwin Stanford (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Stanford, 1953), p. 304. 

* Johnson, p. 198. * Stanford, p. 581. 

*S. M. Albert, O. P., Albert the Great (Oxford, 1948), pp. 72-73. William Henry 
Schofield, English Literature From the Norman Conquest to Chaucer (London and New 
York, 1906), p. 88. 

* Albert, p. 73. 
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In Taylor’s lyric the artificial man represents one of the ultimate 
human achievements inferior to the works of nature and infinitely 
below the divine work of grace. 


Leaves or Grass and Brownson 


EDWIN FUSSELL 
Claremont Graduate School 


fies TEXTUAL PARALLEL which follows may possibly be taken as 
suggesting the source, or, more likely, one of several sources, of 
Whitman’s title; it almost certainly establishes a “source” for a 
famous passage in “Song of Myself”; more importantly, it provides 
a particular and curious instance of the range of Whitman’s interests 
in the formative years immediately preceding first publication of 
Leaves of Grass. 

The parallel passage is in a long essay-review by Orestes Brown- 
son, “Philosophical Studies of Christianity,’ which appeared in 
Brownson’s Ouarterly Review for July, 1853 (more conveniently, in 
Brownson’s Works, Detroit, 1882-1907, III, 173). Brownson had 
been a Catholic convert for ten years, and his journal was wholly 
and obviously devoted to Catholic apologetics, explications of phi- 
losophy and theology, and polemics against Protestants and secu- 
larists. The essay is long, arduous, and technical, and would have 
been read only by a person with a strong interest and an iron in- 
tellectual constitution. The passage itself is towards the end; to get 
to it, Whitman would have had to read some 20 pages of detailed 
disputation, assuming, of course, that he read straight through and 
didn’t merely light on a particular paragraph. 

The Whitman passage (section 31 of “Song of Myself”) is famil- 
iar: 


I believe a leaf of grass is no less than the journeywork of the stars, 

And the pismire is equally perfect, and a grain of sand, and the egg of the 
wren... 

And a mouse is miracle enough to stagger sextillions of infidels.’ 


* Leaves of Grass, reproduced from the First Edition (1855), by the Facsimile Text 
Society (New York, 1939), p. 34. 
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And the Brownson passage (he is arguing that “the existence of 
spirits” is not “any additional argument to that drawn from the 
existence of matter” in proof of God’s existence): 


A creator is no more necessary to give existence to spirits than to mate- 
rial bodies. A single spire of grass by the way-side is as conclusive evi- 
dence that God is, as are the celestial bodies whose magnitudes and 
revolutions are described by astronomy, as is the loftiest human intellect 
or the tallest archangel. A grain of sand on the sea-shore implies God 
as much as any created spirit you can name. 


The similarities in these passages amount to this: 

1. Both are concerned with the proof of God from natural facts. 
That this is the real point does not become clear in the Whitman 
passage, however, until the last line. 

2. Both include as examples of natural fact a single leaf of grass, 
a grain of sand,’ and the stars. Whitman adds other items and 
(characteristically?)) omits the “loftiest human intellect” and the 
“tallest archangel.” 

3. Both argue that a small and single evidence is as convincing as 
a multiple and ordered one; in pursuing this romantic and anti- 
deistic line, both prefer the single blade of grass to the stars. This 
comparison becomes Whitman’s main point, though it was not 
Brownson’s, where the basic comparison is between blade of grass 
and intellect and angels. 


Lire Reviews HuCKLEBERRY FINN 


DURANT DA PONTE 


University of Tennessee 


T HE FACT THAT Huckleberry Finn elicited only the scantest notice 
4t among the critics of its day is a commonplace of Mark Twain 
scholarship. The reasons for the neglect of Clemens’s masterpiece 
are at best suppositional.' Whatever these reasons might be, the fact 


*The “grain of sand” might have been drawn directly by both writers from Blake's 
“Auguries of Innocence”; still it is curious that it should turn up in both passages in 
conjunction with grass and stars. 


*See Arthur L. Vogelback, “The Publication and Reception of Huckleberry Finn in 
America,” American Literature, X1, 260-272 (Nov., 1939), in which the author reviews 
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remains that the novel did not enjoy the critical attention which it 
might have been expected to call forth. Among the few reviews, 
one, which seems to have gone undetected by investigators of 
Clemens’s contemporaneous reputation, appeared in the comic maga- 
zine Life on February 26, 1885 (V, 119), and is reproduced here- 
with entire. 


Mark Twain's Blood-Curdling Humor 


Mark Twain is a humorist or nothing. He is well aware of this fact 
himself, for he prefaces the “Adventures of Huckleberry Finn” with a 
brief notice, warning persons in search of a moral, moti« or plot that 
they are liable to be prosecuted, banished or shot. This is a nice little 
artifice to scare off the critics—a kind of “trespassers on these grounds 
will be dealt with according to law.” 

However, as there is no penalty attached, we organized a search ex- 
pedition for the humorous qualities of this book with the following 
hilarious results: 

A very refined and delicate piece of narration by Huck Finn, de- 
scribing his venerable and dilapidated “pap” as afflicted with delirium 
tremens, rolling over and over, “kicking things every which way,” and 
“saying there was devils ahold of him.” This chapter is especially suited 
to amuse the children on long, rainy afternoons. 

An elevating and laughable description of how Huck killed a pig, 
smeared its blood on an axe and mixed in a little of his own hair, and 
then ran off, setting up a job on the old man and the community, and 
leading them to believe him murdered. This little joke can be repeated 
by any smart boy for the amusement of his fond parents. 

A graphic and romantic tale of a Southern family feud, which re- 
sulted in an elopement and from six to eight choice corpses. 

A polite version of the “Giascutus” story, in which a nude man, striped 
with the colors of the rainbow, is exhibited as “The King’s Camelopard; 
or, The Royal Nonesuch.” This is a good chapter for lenten parlor enter- 
tainments and church festivals. 

A side-splitting account of a funeral, enlivened by a “sick melodeum,” 
a “long-legged undertaker,” and a rat episode in the cellar. 


The article is unsigned, but it appears as part of the weekly 


the pre-publication attention accorded the novel—the serialization of excerpts in the 
Century, Twain’s reading of selections on a lecture tour with Cable, the lawsuit with the 
Boston publishing house of Estes and Lauriat over price cutting, and so forth—all of 
which no doubt tended to make Huckleberry Finn seem like “old stuff” when it appeared 
belatedly in February, 1885. 
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column entitled BooxisHNness, which was the special province of 
Robert Bridges, not to be confused with the British poet of the same 
name, who was literary critic for Life from 1883 to 1900, and who 
regularly signed his columns with the pen name “Droch.” A note 
two weeks later in a column bearing Bridges’s pseudonym refers 
to the Kemble illustrations “which enliven many a page of coarse 
and dreary fun,”* Another comment a month later reads: “It is a 
pleasure to note that the Concord Library Committee agree with 
Lire’s estimate of Mark Twain’s ‘blood-curdling humor,’ and have 
banished ‘Huckleberry Finn’ to limbo. If they will again take our 
advice, let them banish the School of Philosophy. Concord will then 
rank with other well-regulated Massachusetts towns.”® 

If these two brief comments bearing Bridges’s pen name do not 
confirm beyond doubt his authorship of the Huckleberry Finn re- 
view, they at least indicate his whole-hearted agreement with the 
views of whoever wrote the critique in question. That Bridges, who 
is best remembered as being assistant editor of Scribner’s magazine 
from its founding in 1887 until 1914 and editor from 1914 until 
1930, failed to perceive the value of such an undeniable classic of 
American literature as Huckleberry Finn may seem odd indeed.‘ 
The fact is, however, that, regardless of his later development, 
Bridges’s apprenticeship as a critic found him pretty firmly en- 
trenched in the ranks of the romanticists. His BooxisHNEss columns 
fairly bristle with attacks upon the new realistic school, the members 
of which he found “sadly limited.”® His position as a spokesman 
in defense of the genteel tradition can best be summed up in his 
comments on the function of the critic: “If he is an honest critic, 
he will have some sincere convictions to express; if he is intelligent, 
he will be able to clearly present the central idea of the author to 
the reader, and perhaps reveal a purpose that would have remained 
concealed; and if he has any moral stamina, he can warn the ig- 
norant but well-disposed against those books which can only count 
for evil.” 


* Life, V, 146 (March 12, 1885). * Life, V, 202 (April 9, 1885). 

“Frederick Lewis Allen has attested to the perspicacity of his mature judgment. “One 
likes to think,” writes Allen, “. . . of Max Perkins . . . handing over to Bridges for serial 
publication .. . Hemingway’s A Farewell to Arms, which aroused the disapproval of the 
Boston censors . . .” (“Fifty Years of Scribner’s Magazine,” Scribner’s, Cl, 24, Jan., 1937). 

® Life, X, 274 (Nov. 17, 1887). 

* Life, IX, 20 (Jan. 13, 1887). 
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In addition, he believed that “A novel which faithfully though 
ideally reflects the life and country with which the author’s deepest 
experiences are associated is the very best form of fiction... .”" 
This last statement he made in a review of Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock’s The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. And here, I 
think, lies the answer to the riddle of Bridges’s critical personality. 
Mark Twain did not idealize. Miss Murfree did, and in so doing 
perhaps even falsified. But as Huck himself tells us about the 
companion volume to the one of which he is hero: “That book 
was made by Mr. Mark Twain, and he told the truth, mainly.” The 
truth, one might venture to suggest, was a commodity not especially 
congenial to readers of the time. And so it was that the comic 
magazine Life missed a good opportunity to assist in establishing 
the reputation of America’s great humorist. 

T Life, VI, 243 (Oct. 29, 1885). 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue American Novet anp Its Trapition. By Richard Chase. New 
York: Doubleday & Company, Inc. (Doubleday Anchor Books). 1957. 
xii, 266 pp. Paper, $.95. 

This is one of the more important books in the movement toward a 
modern view of American literary history which would embody both 
the analytical attention to the meaning of texts which most criticism 
today demands and the understanding of culture and of myth which 
the anthropologists have recently gained in their studies of primitive 
societies. There is a growing library of such books by Henry Nash Smith, 
F. O. Matthiessen, Lionel Trilling, Edmund Wilson, Roy Harvey Pearce, 
Richard Lewis, and Mr. Chase himself. At the same time, it does not 
react as violently as do some recent critics against the faith in chronology 
and in the definitive accumulation of data which has been both the 
strength and the weakness of traditional American literary scholarship. 
I shall review it not so much for itself as for its illustration of the current 
quest for method in historical criticism among American (and English) 
literary scholars. 

Mr. Chase’s method is to set up a thesis which may serve as an 
hypothesis of historical development of a literary form. He then selects 
what he believes to be the few best works of major American authors 
in this form and proceeds to an analysis of these texts by application of the 
thesis to them. He uses sporadically, but rarely acknowledges, the foun- 
dations of accurate knowledge which earlier scholarship has supplied; 
instead, he refers to and argues with certain other critics who have com- 
mented on the specific works under review and whom he admits to his 
select circle, whether or not they are informed in the broad range of 
American literature. Thus, by a circular argument, he builds an in- 
creasing conviction on the part of the reader in the validity of the original 
thesis so that, at the end, he has defended rather than proved his case. 

The basic thesis is in itself not novel; only in the range and in- 


genuity of its application does Mr. Chase make his contribution. It is 
that the American novel, caught on the horns of the romantic distinction 
between the “Novel” and the “Romance” which was current during most 
of the nineteenth century, turned toward realism for its material but re- 
tained its base in romance for point of view and method. This dilemma 
has been for long made clear in special studies of Cooper’s social fiction, 
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Hawthorne’s allegory, Melville’s tragic vision, and Frank Norris’s water- 
ing-down of Zola’s formula, by the critics and biographers of these 
novelists; but no one up to now has seen so clearly the parallels in these 
cases and made of them an historical-critical formula. That American 
fiction has been focused on the Manichean dualism of good and evil (large- 
ly a result of Calvinist indoctrination and later disintegration) has been 
pointed out fully, particularly by students of Melville, Hawthorne, and 
James; and Mr. Chase’s other main source of American romance, pas- 
toral nostalgia, has been similarly demonstrated, particularly by specialists 
in Cooper, Mark Twain, and Faulkner. But again, no one has success- 
fully developed the cultural pattern common to the thinking of all of these 
writers and developed from it a cdnvincing thesis—not even Mr. Lewis, 
whose American Adam was based on the first of these motifs, or Mr. 
Smith, whose Virgin Land was based on the second. 

The strength of Mr. Chase’s work, considered as a contribution to 
the methodology of American literary history, is therefore apparent. 
It lies mainly in his perspective and in his ability to combine a reasonably 
acute gift for the critical analysis of individual works with a sense of 
historical development that takes account both of recurrent literary forms 
and of the conditioning factors of time and place. Similar to that of the 
“myth critics,” from whom Mr. Chase carefully distinguishes himself in an 
appendix because of his earlier book The Quest for Myth, it goes beyond 
because it includes other kinds of literary insights as well. 

Mr. Chase’s weaknesses seem to me to be three, all of them more or 
less deliberate on his part. The first is an implied assumption shared by 
certain other recent critics that the earlier factual and “objective” scholar- 
ship has been largely a monumental waste of time and can therefore be 
ignored at the same time that its products are used where known. The 
lack of any acknowledged link with the work of Stewart on Hawthorne, 
Thorp, Vincent, Howard and innumerable others on Melville, myself on 
Cooper, Walker on Norris, and Edel on James is conspicuous. 

The second weakness follows from the first, a too heavy reliance on a 
few selected critics: T. S. Eliot, Trilling (whose Liberal Imagination fully 
deserves the respect here given it), D. H. Lawrence, the Leavises, Fiedler, 
Tate, Winters, and a few others who, however suggestive their critical 
insights, do not constitute an adequate court of appeal for the measuring 
of American critical-historical judgments. Better informed critics who 
are mentioned (e.g., Matthiessen, Parrington, DeVoto, Cowley) tend to 
be slighted or denied. The result is an overrespect for opinion, whether 
sound or not. Mr. Chase wastes many pages arguing or agreeing with 
the wrong people. 
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The third weakness is at the same time a strength. It is the arbitrary 
selection of a few authors and a few works of each for study (The 
Prairie and Satanstoe for Cooper, Huckleberry Finn and Pudd'nhead 
Wilson for Twain, The Vacation of the Kelwyns alone for Howells, The 
Portrait of a Lady for James, nothing of Stephen Crane, Dreiser, or Hem- 
ingway). Most of these choices are happy, if on occasion somewhat un- 
conventional, granted that so high and arbitrary a degree of selectivity con- 
stitutes a valid historical procedure; but one cannot help questioning the 
soundness of a definition of the tradition of the American novel which 
ignores or slights the earlier Leatherstocking tales of Cooper, the final 
great novels of Henry James, the Red Badge of Courage, all of Dreiser, 
and all of the other contemporary novels except The Great Gatsby and 
three by Faulkner. Mr. Chase’s statement that he selects works from the 
peak of each author’s achievement is persuasive but is not always borne out 
in practice. The circular quality of the argument, the violations of chro- 
nology, the lack of adequate factual supporting data, and the tendency to 
give too much authority to unfounded critical insights are weakness of 
Mr. Chase’s method with which the new literary historians will have to 
cope. 

University of Pennsylvania. Rosert E, 


Tue Fine HammMerep Steet oF Herman Metvitte. By Milton Stern. 
Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois Press. 1957. 297 pp. $5.75. 


We have come a long way in twenty years from the tentative, unsystem- 
atic, impressionistic surveys of Melville to the specialized schematic 
studies such as Lawrance Thompson's Melville’s Quarrel with God and, 
now, Milton Stern’s The Fine Hammered Steel of Herman Melville— 
which might have been called Melville’s Quarrel with Idealism. 

It is said that when Beers attempted to define Romanticism he began 
with a sentence which lured him into a paragraph, then into a chapter, 
and finally into a book, with his definition still to come. Mr. Stern ad- 
mits to a similar experience when he says that his book is, “in one sense, 
a set of notes towards such a definition.” The “set of notes” is a 115,000 
word analysis of Melville’s naturalism as it unfolded in Typee, Mardi, 
Pierre, and Billy Budd. Only in an eleven-page chapter, wittily en- 
titled “A Fin of the Whale,” does Mr. Stern show naturalism operating 
in Moby-Dick, but his omission is understandable and acceptable since, 
having been shown the method and the way, we may now do our own 
dissection (which could be a book in itself) of the masterpiece. 

Crudely stated, Stern’s thesis is that Melville’s work may—must—be 
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seen as a continuous and Cassandra-like warning to his contemporaries, 
and 'to us, of the dangers and inadequacies of idealism, that “Simplicity, 
innocence, seclusion, isolation, passivity, and avoidance of historical knowl- 
edge are not the virtues that either the Christian tradition or transcen- 
dentalism thought they were.” “Suggestions of rationalism, empiricism, 
objectivity and relativism are the fundament of Melville’s naturalism,” 
and Melville takes “his place at the head of a tradition that extends... 
through Twain, Dreiser, Hemingway, and Faulkner, in distinction to the 
transcendental continuum.” In other words, Melville takes the unwelcome 
side of materialism against idealism, of relativity against absolutism, of 
the hard physical fact against the preconceived idealistic system. In this 
book one almost visualizes Herman Melville kicking an Arrowhead 
boulder to refute Berkeley. 

This is a good book, important to all serious Melville students in 
which a point but glancingly treated in earlier scholarship is now fully, 
perhaps overly, demonstrated. But it is a one-sided book, made so, 
probably, by the scholastic need to support a thesis. Mr. Stern finds grist 
for his mill in every passage and in every symbol. Often he presses too 
hard, as in the remark that “In Typee green is related to decay in time,” 
a pregnant observation, certainly, but one which blanks out completely 
the normal, natural, and real relation in Typee in green to primitive 
innocence, childlikeness—to its vernal implications. Or take the one 
passage which Mr. Stern discusses in Moby-Dick, from “The Try-Works,” 
demonic in surface and sense, which “offers a thematic center” for under- 
standing the novel. True it does, in part, as do many others equally well; 
but Aow it is interpreted is important. Mr. Stern sees the fire of the try- 
works as idealism, blinding the steersman and almost wrecking the 
Pequod. But fire is an element and not a precomposed scheme, so that 
one might just as well argue that it represents naturalism and that 
Melville is warning us of the dangers of the “natural” unchecked by 
charts or stars (idealism?). 

But fifty words cannot answer or properly qualify 115,000. Books like 
Stern’s and Thompson’s are like seeing a tennis match by staring at one 
player and merely guessing, if not forgetting, the actions of his opponent. 
All his adult life Melville the naturalist played an undecided deuce set 
with Melville the idealist. It is not mere denseness which has made 
readers from Weaver and Van Doren down consider the strong trans- 
cendentalist tug in Melville. Melville himself said that he preferred the 
topmast position in the ship, but he spied whales, and he also clutched 
the mast so as not to fall into the Descartian vortices. Melville was a 
dualist and not a monist, so that it is profoundly wrong to say that to 
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him “idealists are all finally fools.” If so, then how does one explain his 
early statement (Piazza Tales) that Don Quixote was “the sagest sage 
that ever lived”? Or how explain his genuine if exasperated admiration 
for “noble” Emerson? Or how explain the closing lines of Clarel? Or, 
late in his life, his advice, “View not the world with worlding’s eyes”? 
Yes, Melville was painfully aware of the coiled monster in the deep, of 
Kaf, of “the Dragon’s heaven-challenging crest,” but he added imme- 
diately, “Yet Christ on the Mount, and the dove in her nest.” 

The book is handsomely printed and includes the longest Melville 
bibliography yet printed. Although it perpetuates earlier errors and in- 
cludes irrelevant items, and seems somewhat out of place in such a book, 
it will nevertheless be useful until the bibliography by Roper and Hayford 
is ready. 

Illinois Instttute of Technology. Howarp P. VINcENT. 


Tue Imace or Europe 1n Henry James. By Christof Wegelin. Dallas: 
Southern Methodist University Press. 1958. ix, 200 pp. $4.50. 


Because he is an expatriate who is successful in the country of his 
adoption, Christof Wegelin would seem to be elected almost by fate to 
study critically the treatment of internationalism in the work of Henry 
James. The marriage of theme and author, at any rate, was never happier 
than in The Image of Europe in Henry James, and the product is a most 
stimulating book. I do not think that such varied things as the function 
of Henrietta Stackpole in The Portrait of a Lady, the impartiality of 
treatment of the four principals in An International Episode, the limita- 
tions of Chad Newsome and the rejection of Maria Gostrey in The 
Ambassadors, or the revaluation of the American heroine in James’s 
fiction after his return to this country in 1904 have ever been better pre- 
sented. Countless sharp insights, scattered along the way, make almost 
every page a rewarding one. 

Yet Henry James is so complex a writer that any attempt to isolate 
and follow a single theme throughout his work is to invite dissent. 
Paradoxically convinced that James was most like Hawthorne while still 
emphasizing his European schooling, Professor Wegelin, like so many 
other critics, undervalues James’s saturation in European authors. In 
an early review, James declares he has read all of George Sand; when 


one contemplates the 111 volumes of the edition of 1865-1882 that declara- 


tion is staggering. Staggering or not, it must be taken into account. It 
will not do to ascribe James’s early pictures of Italians as pagan and pas- 
sionate to a conventionally American attitude without asking if it were not 
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conventionally European also. Sand’s La Daniella (that “beautiful ro- 
mance” in James’s words) would almost settle the question. Similarly, 
it does not seem sound to characterize Madame de Mauves as “the first 
of James’s many tales of American disenchantment” merely because the 
heroine was originally an American girl. It should be noted as well that 
her French convent education, like Madame Bovary’s, has been topped off 
with the delusions of romantic fiction, and that she forces her husband 
to destroy himself; in a word, the tale is a setting to right of Flaubert 
whom James declared “he saw all around.” It is doubtful, then, that 
the heroine’s delusion “is presented explicitly as an American mirage, 
an example of the modern vulgarization of the image of Europe created 
by the American romantic tradition.” Was not Emma Bovary deluded, 
too? 

Though it is impossible to study James in a vacuum, though the evi- 
dence is sometimes pressed too hard, though the chapter on The Wings 
of the Dove adds little to what we already know, though the explanation 
of James's naturalization as a British citizen is less adequate than that 
in Edel’s “The War Chapter, 1914-1916” (which the author does not seem 
to know), The Image of Europe is a valuable contribution to Jamesian 
criticism, neglected to one’s peril in the area of its focus. 


New York Unwersity. Oscar CARGILL. 


Letrers oF EtteN Giascow. Compiled and Edited with an Introduction 
and Commentary by Blair Rouse. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. [1958.] 384 pp. $6.75. 

This volume, as the editor notes, is not a complete collection of Ellen 
Glasgow’s letters. For the later period Professor Rouse had many letters 
to choose from, but few of her early letters have survived, and there are 
apparently none at all between June 26, 1908, and November 1, 1914. The 
editor, I think, should have included some of the letters to Miss Glasgow 
from such literary friends as James Lane Allen, Stark Young, Allen Tate, 
Van Wyck Brooks, and Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Too often the reader 
misses the full significance of important passages because he does not 
know what her correspondent had written. 


In general, Ellen Glasgow’s letters, especially the later ones, are very 
good letters indeed. I cannot, however, quite agree with the editor’s 
suggestion that when she wrote a letter, she never had publication in 


mind. She valued her literary friends—her life, she said, had “known 
little but sadness—except in my friendships”—but she was not above flat- 
tering and cajoling her literary friends or their wives when she wanted 
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them to boost a new novel or a new edition of her works. See, for 
example, the two letters to Mrs. Bessie Zaban Jones (pp. 238-240). 

The letters constitute a valuable complement to A Certain Measure 
and The Woman Within, and they contain many shrewd comments on 
her aims and methods, her reading and her literary taste, and upon 
people and events. Among writers whom she knew, Hardy and Conrad 
were her favorites. She cared much less for Henry James. Fielding’s 
Tom Jones was for her the greatest of English novels, but Tolstoy was 
the greatest of all writers of fiction. In the letters she often gives us 
uninhibited estimates of her contemporaries such as one seldom finds in 
her collected prefaces. In commenting upon the “wrong and artificial” 
Virginian background of Willa Cather’s last novel, she writes to Hudson 
Strode: “Please let this go no further. I make a rule not to say what I 
think about my contemporaries—not until I am dead, anyway, and can 
speak from the grave.” In 1933 she declined Irita Van Doren’s request 
for a book review mainly because she could not take the time from a 
novel she was writing. She added: “Then I feel that I write better when 
my pen is barbed with satire, and I cannot be satirical about Virginia 
Woolf. Now, if only it were Mr. Ernest Hemingway and his school 
of sophisticated barbarians.” She cared little for Sinclair Lewis and hoped 
that we would “live down the literary oligarchy of the Middle West.” 
In 1932 she was afraid the editor of the Nation would give The Sheltered 
Life to some young Communist reviewer “who judges every book by 
whether the author is ‘well bred’ or not; and regards every ‘ill bred’ 
author as ‘superior’... . I was radical myself once and I am still in 
spots, but the bad manners Communism breeds have about cured me.” 
In 1935 she wrote to Lewis Gannett: “I am unable to accept the com- 
fortable theory that all the cruelty in this section [the South] is confined 
within the feeble bosoms of degenerate aristocrats .... The few that 
are left seldom open a book, and too many of these Southern horrors 
have a literary, not to say a theatrical, odour.” She did not care for the 
“Gothic horrors” or “the sodden futilitarians and the corncob cavaliers 
of Mr. Faulkner.” In another letter she writes: “If anything is too vile 
and too degenerate to exist anywhere else it is assigned to the ‘honest’ 
school of Southern fiction, and swallowed whole, bait and all, by North- 
ern readers, who have never been below Washington, but have a strong 
appetite.” 

As a young writer Ellen Glasgow had many disadvantages and difh- 
culties, except perhaps financial ones. She was self-educated and, until 
she met Walter Hines Page, without a friend competent to give her 
advice about her writing. She was slow to mature. The first of her 
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really fine novels, Barren Ground (1925), was published when she was 
past fifty. In 1932 she wrote to Allen Tate: “When I read my early books 
over, I weep because I began writing so young, before I had learned how 
to write.” In 1943, looking back upon her long struggle for recognition, 
she told Signe Toksvig: “. . . it has taken me more than forty years to win 
my place in American letters.” Unlike some popular writers, she had felt 
that she must “preserve, at whatever cost, one’s own sense of artistic 
integrity.” Some of Ellen Glasgow’s most enlightening comments on her 
work are found in the letter (pp. 116-117) which she wrote to Daniel 
Longwell just after she had completed the writing of The Sheltered 
Life. 

I find Professor Rouse’s notes with a few exceptions excellent. There 
is, however, a serious error in the note (p. 66) appended to Miss Glas- 
gow’s letter to her brother Arthur, October 11, 1919: “This paragraph 
may refer to Miss Glasgow’s relationship with Gerald B——, about whom 
she wrote in The Woman Within.” The allusion here is not to “Gerald 
B——,.” who died before 1919, but to “Harold S——,” whom she first met 
about 1916. (For “Gerald B——,” see the letter to Mary Johnston, p. 66, 
and The Woman Within, pp. 164 and 215 ff.) So far as I know “Gerald 
B—— is still unidentified, but Richmonders have identified “Harold 
S——” with Colonel Henry Watkins Anderson. There are some seven 


hundred of his letters to Ellen Glasgow in the Glasgow Collection at the 
University of Virginia. In November, 1955, when Richmond society was 
busy discussing The Woman Within, | was told that “Harold S——’s” 
niece claimed to have destroyed something like eight hundred letters 
which Ellen Glasgow had written to him. 


Duke University. Jay B. 


THe Humanism oF Paut Ermer More. By Robert M. Davies. New 
York: Bookman Associates. [1958.] 222 pp. $5.00. 


This book is not so much a study of the Aumanism of Paul Elmer 
More as of his religion. Commonly he has been discussed as a literary 
critic; here he is discussed as a Christian philosopher and theologian. 
The Shelburne Essays are relatively neglected in favor of The Greek 
Tradition. But the result is a useful book. 

The development of More’s thought is traced from his initial Cal- 
vinism to romanticism, to rationalism, to a humanistic dualism (which, 
unlike the preceding, he retained), and, largely by way of Socrates- 
Plato, to an Anglican Christianity. “I came in the course of my stu- 
dies,” said More, “to see in the central dogma of Christianity as it were 
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a realization in fact of the dualism which Plato had divined as a theo- 
rem of philosophy, and the foreordained consummation of the Greek 
Tradition.” But though he considered himself an Anglican, he was 
never actually confirmed as a communicant in that faith. To More’s 
religious quest Mr. Davies gives the greater part of the book, apparently 
quite at home when dealing with Christology, soteriology, ecclesiology, 
and the like, matters in which this reviewer is unhappily not compe- 
tent. 

Of most direct concern to the literary student is the last chapter, 
“More’s Final Critical Theory,” in which More is represented as con- 
ceiving, after 1930, that “the purpose of the writer is to represent life 
and literature in the light of the Logos, while on the other hand the 
purpose of the critic is to judge the success of the artist in achieving 
that goal.” 

Such a view would seem to leave scant room for aesthetic consider- 
ations. While it is true, as Mr. Davies observes, that More was always 
sensitive to literary ar., he shared far more the usual dominant interest 
of creative writers in the interpretation of life. This led him to speak 
too impatiently of “the one thing characteristic of modern criticism,” 
“the complete absence of any search for the meaning of life, and in place 
of that an absorbing interest, in what might be called the problem of 
aesthetic psychology,—which is indeed no more than a late-born off- 


spring of the romantic heresay of art for art’s sake.” Aesthetic psy- 
chology seemed to him an evasion of the central task of criticism in an 
age floundering in scientism and naturalism. 


Santa Barbara, California. NorMan Foerster. 


Tue MetamMorpuic TraApition IN Mopern By Sister M. Bernetta 
Quinn. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1955. 263 
pp. $4.50. 

Sister Bernetta Quinn has written an admirably literary, subtle, and dis- 
cerning book within the limits which she assigns herself. It contains 
six chapters dealing respectively with Pound, Wallace Stevens, Dr. Wil- 
liams, Eliot and Crane in combination, and Randall Jarrell, who is treated 
primarily in relation to the German fairy tales, or Marchen. It shows 
the flexibility of her methods that writers as disjunct in character as 
Yeats, Dr. Williams, and Wallace Stevens all come within the scope of 
her book. The book abounds in sensitive and apt quotations both in 
poetry and prose—for every poet is now a critic as well—from the writers 
discussed; and I find highly interesting the number of times the actual 
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word “metamorphosis” occurs in the prose passages cited, notably in 
those from Wallace Stevens, who identifies yet distinguishes metamor- 
phosis from metaphor. 

The virtues of Sister Bernetta’s book lie in its close and sensitive read- 
ing of the contemporary poets. What I find lacking in the book is some 
larger kind of framework. She c: \Is it “The Metamorphic Tradition,” 
yet apart from Ovid, to whom her references are rather perfunctory, she 
is not concerned with demonstrating that there has been a tradition in 
poetry of metamorphosis, even in English literature. One wonders how 
she deals with the metamorphic motif in Spenser and in Milton and in 
Pope. It is perhaps unjust to ask that this tradition be sketched in, yet 
I feel that the contemporary phenomenon is too much treated with an ab- 
sence of relevant literary history. 

A more serious charge against the book is the absence of philosophical 
and religious interpretation. In her chapter on Stevens she speaks of 
Stevens as an “idealist” and wonders how, being an idealist, some critics 
could have called him a hedonist. But surely between metaphysical 
idealism and ethical hedonism there is no unbridgeable chasm. She also 
uses the word “idealist” as applied to Stevens in a fashion which makes 
me wonder whether she knows the difference between “Absolute Ideal- 
ism” and its solipsistic or near-solipsistic forms. She does not demon- 
strate to me by any of her citations that Stevens is a Platonist or any kind 
of Absolute Idealist. 

I further miss in her book any either Jungian or Christian interpre- 
tation of the obvious relation, of which even Ovid was cognizant, be- 
tween religion and the doctrine of metamorphosis. Surely the changing 
of the water into wine at Cana and the miracle of Transubstantiation are 
metamorphoses, even if one wants to rule out the very significant meta- 
morphoses of Abram into Abraham, of Saul into Paul. Lastly, I feel the 
want of some broadly social interpretation of the current prevalence in 
contemporary poetry of her theme. Despite her word “tradition,” she 
seems really to think of the metamorphic theme as peculiarly dominant 
in our own time. If so, why is it? Is it because we, like Ovid, are 


living between two worlds, to neither of which we can wholeheartedly 
commit ourselves? Is it because modern poets, though most of them 
have lost their religion, are, by being poets, committed at least to the 
efficacy of metaphor, which is a halfway stage to religion? A nun, even 
a literary nun, should be able to help us answer these questions. 
University of Michigan. AusTIn WARREN. 
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Art sy Sustraction: A Dissenting Opinion of Gertrude Stein. By B. L. 
Reid. Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press. 1958. 224 pp. 
$4.00. 

Gertrude Stein may have seemed many things in her life, but after 
death she is certainly not Professor Reid’s “toasted Susie.” Art by Sub- 
traction pays her the compliment of an extended examination of the 
theories and practice of her writings, but one should not be misled by the 
preliminary courtesies in its early pages. There are these courtesies. 
Commenting on Thornton Wilder’s introduction to her Four in America, 
Professor Reid bows. “No matter what one’s prejudices,” he says, “one 
can hardly leave the essay without feeling that Gertrude Stein was in 
many ways a very great lady and that she was engaged with enormous 
intelligence and some humility, in a life work of originality and human 
importance.” “Her dedication was sober and complete,” he adds else- 
where. “She eventually evolved an aesthetic system that, for all its 
eccentricity and spectacular unevenness, remains genuinely coherent and 
in many ways impressive.” What interests Professor Reid chiefly is this 
aesthetic system and its consequences. His book is one of the few ex- 
tended studies of Miss Stein’s still controversial work. 

Professor Reid’s verdict, however, leaves her in the end at some dis- 
tance from the favor of Mr. Wilder, or of Donald Sutherland, whose 
Gertrude Stein: a Biography of Her Work is still too little known. “It 
seems to me,” Professor Reid concludes, with some gusto, “that Miss 
Stein is a vulgar genius talking to herself, and if she is talking to herself, 
she is not an artist.” There is no R.LP. to his valediction: 


Gertrude Stein, it seems to me, is already effectively dead as a writer. 
Nobody really reads her, but everybody continues to talk knowingly and con- 
cernedly about her. Her “importance” is a myth. She is enormously interest- 
ing as a phenomenon of the power of personality and as a symptom of a 
frantic, fumbling, nightmare age—our present—and it is as such that she will 
live. Later ages will gather about the corpse of her work like a cluster of 
horrified medical students about a biological sport. 


What Professor Reid objects to most in Miss Stein’s aesthetics is what 
he calls her subtractions of beauty, instruction, and passion, by which she 
became in his terms not the artist but the scientist, relieved of “the burden 
of thought and the burden of moral choice” and dependent on the “nar- 
row resources of the idiosyncratic self.” If Miss Stein’s work is truly 
scientific, or if her audience is indeed to be composed of medical scientists, 
it is difficult to imagine them “horrified.” Perhaps the literary historian 
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himself must be capable of examining with the interested dispassion with 
which the scientist is said to view the unusual. 

But Professor Reid is one who stresses urgency over delight, who finds 
it a “curious and surely symptomatic thing . . . that Shakespeare and 
Wild West could coexist in Gertrude Stein’s mind,” and can speak 
bravely of “the market place of art, where all of us who read must work. 

.” “There is not world enough or time enough,” he says, “for Gertrude 
Stein’s kind of writing; too much in literature is both excellent and 
knowable.” In a newer temper of our times he represents a return to 
Victorian high seriousness. He is one of the new Victorians. 

Victorianism may have been in its own day a necessity, but it led in 
the end to the very flabbiness of language and syntax, through the repeti- 
tion of the commonplace, against which Miss Stein and so many of her 
contemporaries were in austere revolt. There was a revolt; and if, as 
Professor Reid says, she will live as “a symptom of a frantic, fumbling, 
nightmare age,” it is important in understanding her to remember what 
caused the nightmare and the efforts to escape. Just as there has been an 
intellectual anti-intellectualism in the twentieth century, so there has been 
a moral amorality. Beauty was redefined. Fuller treatment of these 
aspects might leave Miss Stein out on a limb but still on a family tree. 

It may well be that Miss Stein will be remembered chiefly as a writer’s 
writer, but to have had, as she did have, an impact upon an age of ex- 
periment is to have an “importance” which is no “myth.” She has her 
place in the “market” as well. Like Picasso’s shifts from one manner or 
genre to another, Miss Stein’s varieties are not renunciations but new 
demonstrations. She wrote at least a few books which should not horrify. 
But Victorians of any age are not always generous in what they admit 
to the circulating libraries. 

Yale University. NorMan Ho.mes Pearson. 


Critical Moments: Kenneth Burke's Categories and Critiques. By 
George Knox. Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1957. xxiii, 
131 pp. $3.50. 

By rephrasing the title of Kenneth Burke's recent collection of poems, 

A Book of Moments: 1915-1954, for his own study of Burke’s criticism, 

Mr. Knox accurately suggests his view of that criticism as essentially 

discontinuous, made up of powerful but scattered insights, and valuable 

for its manipulation of individual concepts and terms. Burke, he would 
suggest, is an untidy critic but, in his disorder, productive of illuminating 
and influential ideas. In such Burkian concepts as those of dramatism, 
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the representative anecdote, the comic attitude, perspective by incongruity, 
the hierarchic, and motivational transcendence, lie suggestions for resolv- 
ing a number of the dilemmas of modern criticism and so, finally, in the 
vexed Burkian category of the “intrinsic,” of recovering for literature a 
sense, simultaneously, of its identity as such and of its substantial con- 
nection with the totality of human experience. 

Mr. Knox gives ample demonstration of the difficulty of talking about 
Kenneth Burke without falling headlong into the thesaurus of Burkian 
terminology and with the not altogether satisfactory result of suggesting 
that Kenneth Burke is trying to write a book about Kenneth Burke. 
But this fault he has in common with all commentators on Burke whose 
work I know, and Mr. Knox cannot be blamed for sharing in so wide- 
spread a failure of communication. Once this reservation is made, Mr. 
Knox must be given a high place among commentators on Burke for 
his thoroughness, his fidelity to subject, and the intelligence he brings to 
the focusing and arranging of Burke’s thought. 

His work probably will be most useful to those who have already 
grappled with Burke himself. He writes an expository analysis of the 
criticism rather than an introduction to it. Hence an acquaintance with 
the criticism will, however ironically, illuminate Mr. Knox’s explanation 
of it. 

That Burke’s commentators shy away from the simplifying or straight- 
ening of his thought is entirely understandable in view of Burke’s own 
reliance, like that of an Occam in reverse, on multiplying entities. Each 
of his books is the exploration of terminology largely peculiar to that 
book. There is some carrying forward of terms, but there is a greater 
impulse toward development of new terms. Relationships are not always 
clear, so that the vocabulary of form characteristic of Counter Statement 
passes somewhat mysteriously into the vocabulary of attitude in Attitudes 
toward History and thence into the vocabulary of prayer, chart, and dream 
of The Philosophy of Literary Form, of the motivational pentad in A 
Grammar of Motives, and of linguistic transcendence in A Rhetoric of 
Motives. Since the critic seems committed to these Protean recreations 
of himself, his commentators have had little choice except to hold firmly 
in the hope that some sort of identity finally will appear. 

The unity, I think, is there, but it cannot be found by simply re- 
shuffling Burke’s own apparatus. If Kenneth Burke is a sort of twentieth- 
century Coleridge (and I believe that he is), then, as in the case of Cole- 
ridge, we may look to his philosophic forbears for a total perspective on his 
work. As Coleridge may be seen most clearly in the light of Kantian 
and post-Kantian Transcendentalism, so perhaps will Burke finally best 
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be seen in the light of Hegelian and post-Hegelian efforts to make 
reality wholly immanent without giving way to the chaos of contingency 
and accident which that effort invites. Kenneth Burke is not only a 
critic; he is a metaphysician of literature. Consequently, any view of 
Burke which succeeds in getting outside of him will, 1 think, be forced 
to take a philosophic stance for itself. 


Michigan State University. Bernarp Durrey. 


American Minos: A History of Ideas. By Stow Persons. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. [1958.] xii, 467 pp. $5.00. 


In American Minds Stow Persons makes a gallant attempt to write a 
one-volume introduction to the history of American thought. What he 
does he does very well, indeed, and if I might differ from him regarding 
what seems to me a disproportionate amount of space allotted to seven- 
teenth-century New England, I cannot quarrel with his book per se and 
can only commend it to students. But the formula of his enterprise raises 
certain fundamental questions about the nature of intellectual history, 
and it is to these I address myself. 

Mr. Persons tries to solve the immense problem of organization by 
determining five “principal focal concentrations of ideas” which condition 
the “profile” of American life “during its historical development.” These 
he terms five “social minds,” so that it is clear that the history of ideas 
is for him interwoven with social history as a determinant for the “profile” 
of American life, whatever that phrase may mean. The five “social 
minds” are (1) the colonial religious mind (1620-1660); (2) the mind 
of the American enlightenment (1740-1812); (3) the mind of nineteenth- 
century democracy (1800-1860); (4) the naturalistic mind (1860-1929); 


and (5) the contemporary neo-democratic mind. Mr. Persons is justified 
in omitting the interstitial periods if he wants to, and he can of course 


say that in each of his periods he has selected for discussion what seems to 
him the dominant trait conditioning the American “profile.” But is this 
enough for good history? 

The most cursory inspection of index and of table of contents shows 
how much he has been forced to omit even in his five periods. Names 
like those of Benjamin Rush, Benjamin Silliman, Joseph Henry, Matthew 
Fontaine Maury, Clarence King, and Josiah Willard Gibbs do not appear; 
and Agassiz receives two passing references only. One looks in vain for 
any discussion of William T. Harris or Josiah Royce. One finds no at- 
tention given to Saint Gaudens, Daniel Chester French, John La Farge, 
Abbott Thayer, and William Morris Hunt, whose “Flight of Night” in 
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the Albany State Capitol summed up a whole nexus of ideas about art. 
Mr. Persons is equally uninterested in Edmund Clarence Stedman, George 
Edward Woodberry, Hamilton Wright Mabie, Richard Watson Gilder, 
and William Vaughn Moody, writers and theorists who battled to main- 
tain a tradition of “idealism” in Mr. Persons’s period of the naturalistic 
mind, and who, on the whole, pleased their countrymen more than did 
the naturalists, however defined. He finds no space for George Santayana, 
though he finds a good deal of space for William James. The antebellum 
South is scarcely discussed. Calhoun’s name appears casually on two 
pages, and that is all. What Parrington dubbed the concept of Greek 
democracy disappears into Jacksonianism, Unitarianism, Protestant scho- 
lasticism, revival meetings, Mormonism, and so on. The struggle in the 
South to retain republican and representative government wherein the 
masses shall be persuaded to vote for the enlightened few, paralleled by 
similar struggles in Federalist and post-Federalist New England and in 
New York state (up to the triumph of the anti-rent group) do not even 
receive short shrift at Mr. Persons’s hands; they are scarcely recognized 
as forming the American “profile.” One of the results is that Cooper 
appears casually as a mere writer about pioneers, Henry James is not 
even mentioned, and the immense influence of Charles Eliot Norton and 
Barrett Wendell in bolstering the concept of the “gentleman” is ignored. 

The point is not to compel Mr. Persons to discuss names and move- 
ments that do not interest him. The point is to examine the assumption 
that you can write about the “profile” of American life during its histori- 
cal development by leaving out elements inconvenient to the pattern of 
your book. For Mr. Persons the American mind (or “minds”) is so 
closely bound up with religious ideas having political and social implica- 
tions or with general ideas (such as evolution) having sociological and 
philosophic implications that, struggle though he may to be fair to the 
facts, great areas of the American mind do not seem to him important 
in the periods he has chosen for analysis. 

Even this would be amply justified if Mr. Persons were content with 
discussing, say, a succession of theological notions in chronological 
sequence as a contribution to the history of ideas. But he perpetually 
hankers after something less ghostly, something that will turn this blood- 
less dance of ideas into sweat and strain, flesh and blood. Hence he 
talks about “social minds,” hence he substantially makes his ground work 
social history in which his history of ideas is embedded. The result is, 
I fear, to falsify social history on the plea of simplification of the history 
of ideas. Mr. Persons’s profile is fundamentally misleading. It is not his 
fault as a scholar; it is the fault of the method. 
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For example, Mr. Persons’s “social mind” from 1865 to 1929 is “natural- 
istic.” A social mind he defines as “a cluster of ideas and attitudes that 
gives to a society whatever uniqueness of individuality it may have as 
an epoch in the history of thought.” But is naturalism, however defined, 
the dominant quality of the American profile from 1865 to 1929? 
Wel, George Santayana did not think so. Henry Adams did not think 
so. H. H. Boyesen did not think so. In that complex period American 
education was colored by Hegelian idealism, an important segment of 
American philosophic thought was idealistic, Christian optimism was 
rampant, the aesthetic theory of the time was compounded out of Renais- 
sance, Pre-raphaelite, and Platonic idealisms, not to speak of the soaring 
ideality of American Gothic on the one hand and of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts on the other, the great American millionaires were contributing to 
museums, libraries, symphony orchestras, universities, and architecture, 
and I can only submit that the social history, or if one prefers the cultural 
history, of these decades is but imperfectly analyzed by Mr. Persons. as 
an expression of systematic ideologies. 

A fundamental difficulty of the history of ideas as a method is, more- 
over, that it is book-bound. The only ideas worthy of analysis are those 
expressed by bookish men—theorists in religion or metaphysics or eco- 
nomics or sociology or art. But the “profile” of the American mind is 
but partially determined by books. If the historian of ideas does ad- 
mirably with the domestication of the Scottish philosophy in American 
colleges, he is helpless when confronted with the domestication of in- 
dustrial chemistry in American universities. He can tell you excellent 
things about Francis Wayland or Jonathan Edwards, but the bearing 
upon the American “profile” of a long tradition of sports in this country 
finds him baffled, albeit this tradition rests upon a highly interesting 
system of ethical notions not characteristic, say, of a Spanish bullfight. 
He is excellent on certain sorts of church history, but he cannot tell you 
much about the ideas or the ideals of craftsmanship in the fine tool 
industry, or of automation, or of interchangeable parts. By what system 
of ideas were American business leaders persuaded to ‘support higher 
education? How does it come about that, though a debtor nation in the 
exact sciences, America now thinks it leads the world in activity in 
science? Why do the Americans value health? These, it may be said, 
are problems in social psychology; even so, the American mind (or 
“minds”) spends a vast deal more energy analyzing and forwarding 
“progress” in such areas than it does in more formal patterns of in- 
tellectual behavior. 
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The truth is that Professor Lovejoy, when he founded the subject in 
America, never quite made it clear what he meant by an “idea” in the 
phrase, “history of ideas,” and research in the field, once the researcher 
passes beyond a mere chronological ordering of notions, has been haunted 
by ambiguities ever since. Presumably intellectual history has in a prag- 
matic sense to be put to work, but the social area in which it is put to work 
must be presented as a whole, and not partially, by the historian. To re- 
turn to Mr. Persons’s “naturalistic mind,” the years between 1865 and 1929 
seem to me, at least, not to have been dominated by “naturalism” except 
for the writers of special studies. They were, on the contrary, a period 
of exhilarating conflict among a variety of mental outlooks, of which 
idealism and naturalism were but two; and to regard the “profile” of the 
American mind in the post-bellum period as being primarily shaped by 
“naturalism” seems to me so greatly to oversimplify intellectual history 
as to give a misleading impression of an exciting age. 

Let me repeat that nothing I have said should be construed as indi- 
cating any dissatisfaction with the positive content of American Minds. 
My dissatisfaction goes deeper. I think we badly need a re-examination of 
the premises and method of intellectual history. 


Harvard University. Howarp Mumrorp Jonss. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Rosinson Jerrers: A Study in Inhumanism. By Mercedes Cunningham 
Monjian. Pittsburgh: The University of Pittsburgh Press. 1958. 103 
pp. $1.25. 

This book is chiefly concerned with two problems: “first, to attempt 
to show whether Jeffers is primarily a philosopher or a poet; secondly, 
to determine how successful he is in presenting the new doctrine of in- 
humanism.” In the course of her treatment of these questions, the 
author carefully reviews existing criticism and scholarship on Jeffers. 
She concludes that Jeffers is a poet “dominated by his philosophy,” and 


that his future reputation is uncertain, depending to a considerable ex- 
tent on whether his philosophy is ever popularly accepted. “If Jeffers is 
writing te’ard a time in which he believes inhumanistic values will have 
replaced ou present ethics, it is conceivable that his characterizations 
would i-ceive greater sympathy—if sympathy is still permitted—than we 
can extend .... If we could look ahead as Jeffers says the great poet 


must . . . we may perhaps find some of those poems listed above lending 
their ‘honey of peace’ to the ‘pained thoughts’ of those years.” 
Brown University. Hyatrr H. Wacconer. 


A Brstiocrapny or Henry James. By Leon Edel and Dan H. Laurence. 
London: Rupert Hart-Davis; Fair Lawn, N. J.: Essential Books. 1958. 
411 pp. $15.15. 

This book, as the compilers truly declare, “contains the fullest account 
yet set down, descriptive and historical, of the physical form in which the 
novelist’s works and ephemeral writings were given to the world.” To 
both collectors and scholars it will be a boon. All the original works, 
contributions to books and periodicals, and published letters, as well as 
various miscellanea, are described carefully. Among the last mentioned 
are manuscripts and foreign editions. The formal bibliographical han- 
dling of the items included is remarkably thorough and accurate, and from 
time to time additions to previous knowledge are made in the way of 
excerpts from unpublished letters, etc., that add measurably to the value 


of the bibliography. CG. 
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Henry James anp H. G. Wexts: A Record of Their Friendship, Their 
Debate on the Art of Fiction, and Their Quarrel. Edited with an 
Introduction by Leon Edel and Gordon N. Ray. Urbana, IIl.: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press. 1958. 272 pp. $3.50. 

The quarrel betwixt James and Wells over the artistic purpose and 
the practice of novelists culminated in a somewhat cumbrous yet amusing 
satire on James published in Wells’s Boon (1915). This broke the bridge 
of a friendship dating from 1898. Letters, principally from James, for few 
of those by Wells survive, are printed or reprinted, along with other 
material bearing on the relationship of the two men and, of course, rele- 
vant passages from Boon and from Wells's autobiography explaining his 
side of the case. The introduction and the editing are, as one would ex- 
pect from the hands of Messrs. Ray and Edel, expert in conception and 


graceful in execution. CG. 


Contemporary Literary ScHo.arsHip: A Critical Review. Edited by 
Lewis Leary for the Committee on Literary Scholarship and the Teach- 
ing of English of the National Council of Teachers of English. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. [1958.] x, 474 pp. $5.00. 


This volume is a series of survey chapters by various contributors, 
covering, bibliographically and critically, recent trends and achievements 
in the study of English and American literature, period by period and 
genre by genre. Included also are an essay on comparative literature, a 
pair of disquisitions concerned with the public arts and the literary 
audience, and, finally, a selected bibliography of presumed most eminent 
studies which purports to stem ultimately from an academic plebiscite. 
Of the eleven period sketches two deal with the American field: a general 
survey by Leslie A. Fiedler and one on “contemporary” American litera- 
ture by R. W. B. Lewis. Scattered in various other chapters are briefer 
treatments of scholarship or pseudo-scholarship having to do with the 
national letters. It is impossible to treat the astonishing abundance and 
variety of recent critical or historical productions bearing on literature 
in the English language within the limits imposed upon the contributors. 
Incredible lacunae in information are at times to be noted, as well as an 
air of confusion tinctured by a perhaps inevitable bias which is at a 
cons.derable remove from genuine scholarly appraisal. The review of 
research and criticism in Eight American Authors (New York, 1956) will 
give a clearer indication of what has recently developed in the study of 
American literature. CG. 
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How anp Wuere to Loox It Up: A Guide to Standard Sources of In- 
formation. By Robert W. Murphey. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. [1958.] xiv, 721 pp. $15.00. 

The chief American guide to reference works is Constance M. Win- 
cheli, Guide to Reference Works, with its supplements, published periodi- 
cally by the American Library Association. Mr. Murphey’s guide is by 
no means so scholarly in its point of view or method, but has more ex- 
tensive descriptions of the items included and offers suggestions on the 
mechanics of research which are absent from Miss Winchell’s work. 
Among its particular features are clear-headed accounts of the differences 
in the contents of the chief encyclopedias, an excellent list of reference 
sources on U.S. geography, and a greater variety of subject headings than 
is commonly to be found in similar compilations. Researchers in all 
fields, including literature, will find the volume useful, despite numerous 
inaccuracies in detail. CG. 


Tue Necro Question: A Selection of Writings on Civil Rights in the 
South. By George W. Cable. Edited by Arlin Turner. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc. xix, 286 pp. $3.95; paper, $.95. 

In addition to the essays originally collected in The Silent South and 

The Negro Question, six selections are published for the first time. Many 


of Cable’s comments have a surprising relevancy to the situation of the 
Negro today. CG. 


Tue AcuieveMENT oF T. S. Extor: An Essay on the Nature of Poetry. 
By F. O. Matthiessen. Third Edition, with a Chapter on Eliot’s Later 
Work by C. L. Barber. New York: Oxford University Press. 1958. 
xxiii, 248 pp. $4.50. 

In his added chapter Mr. Barber discusses Eliot’s later criticism and 


the plays. His preface is a short estimate of Matthiessen’s own achieve- 
ment. A.T. 


T. S. Extor: A Symposium for His Seventieth Birthday. Edited by 
Neville Braybrooke. New York: Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 1958. 221 
pp. $5.00. 

Some fifty tributes to Eliot are included, following an introduction by 
the editor, who has sought contributions particularly, he says, from “those 
who have had a practical experience of his work—actors and actresses; 
stage, film and television producers; composers and school-teachers.” 


A.T. 
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Aprronpack BisuiocrapHy: A List of Books, Pamphlets and Periodical 
Articles Published through the Year 1955. Compiled by the Bibliog- 
raphy Committee of the Adirondack Mountain Club. Gabriels, N.Y.: 
Adirondack Mountain Club. 1958. xviii, 354 pp. $10.00. 


One section is on “The Adirondacks in Art and Literature.” <A.T. 


An AnnotaTep Cueck List of THE Works or W. H. Aupen. By Ed- 
ward Callan. Denver: Alan Swallow. [1958.] 26 pp. $2.50. 


Valuable especially for the lists of periodical articles and reviews and 
other prose. Separate poems are not listed. A.T. 


Inpex To Litrte Macazines 1956-1957. Compiled by Eugene P. Sheehy 
and Kenneth A. Lohf. Denver: Alan Swallow. [1958.] iv, 170 pp. 
$4.50. 

The seventh issue of this index. Five magazines have been added to 
the list, bringing the number to fifty-two. ALT. 


A History or Minnesota Books anp Autuors. By Grace Lee Nute. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. [1958.] 40 pp. Paper, 
$.75. 


This short essay, in a series entitled “A History of the Arts in Minne- 


sota,” edited by William Van O’Connor, is packed with useful biograph- 
ical and bibliographical facts. A.T. 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


I. DisserTaTIONS ON INDIVIDUAL AUTHORs: 

A Critical Study of Twain’s The Gilded Age. Bryant M. French 
(Southern California). 

Hawthorne’s Use of Folklore in His Tales. Elizabeth Stanfield 
(Illinois). 

An Analysis of James’s Interpretation and Treatment of English 
Character, Culture, and Morals. Terence J. McKenzie (Virginia). 

Toward Moby-Dick: A Study in Some Aspects of Melville’s Reading 
and Style. Robert Shulman (Ohio State). 

A Critical History of H. L. Mencken’s American Mercury. Marvin 
Singleton (Duke). 

Poe’s Al Aaraaf: Text, Sources, and Intepretation with a History of 
Its Critical Reception. John B. Easley (North Carolina). 

The Noble Rider and the Sound of French Symbolism: A Study of 
the Tradition of Wallace Stevens. Georgianna Wuletich (Ohio 
State). 


. DissERTATIONS ON Topics oF A GENERAL NATURE: 


Problems of Personal Adjustment in American Novels, 1920-1950. 


W. Tasker Witham (Illinois). 


. DissERTATIONS COMPLETED: 


The American Review, 1933-1937. Samuel A. Brown, Jr. (Vander- 
bilt, 1958). 
American Novels about Adolescence, 1917-1953. Helen W. Childers 


(Peabody, 1958). 

The Theme of Success in American Literature, 1914-1929. James 
J. Clark (New York, 1958). 

The Agrarian and Rural Tradition as Reflected in National Periodical 
Literature: 1919-1929. Robert G. Comegys (Stanford, 1958). 

Benjamin Franklin, Satirist: The Satire of Franklin and Its Rhetoric. 
Francis X. Davy (Columbia, 1958). 

A History of the First Olympic Theatre of St. Louis, Missouri, from 
1866-1879. Theodore C. Johnson (Iowa, Drama, 1958). 

Charles Chauncy and the Great Awakening in New England. 
Barney L. Jones (Duke, Religion, 1958). 
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Joseph Gales, the National Intelligencer, and the War of 1812. How- 
ard F, Mahan (Columbia, History, 1958). 

Human Values in the Poetry of Robert Frost: A Study of a Poet’s 
Convictions. George W. Nitchie (Columbia, 1958). 

Ellen Glasgow’s Use of Virginia History. Daniel W. Patterson 
(North Carolina, 1959). 

Pattern of Rejection: Three American Novelists and the Communist 
Literary Line, 1919-1949. David S. Sanders (California, Los 
Angeles, 1956). 

Francis Grierson: A Biographical and Critical Study. Harold P. 
Simonson (Northwestern, 1958). 

The Underlying Philosophy of Robert Penn Warren: A Study in the 
Poetic Attitude. Robert L. Welker (Vanderbilt, 1958). 


IV. Dissertation Topics Droppep: 
The Life and Works of Robert Montgomery Bird. Henry B. Rule 
(Colorado). 
Regionalism and the Theme of Identity and Salvation in the Works 
of Robert Penn Warren, Evelyn Scott, and Caroline Gordon. 
Robert L. Welker (Vanderbilt). 


V. Orner REsEARCH IN PROGRESS: 

Matthew J. Bruccoli (University of Virginia) is editing for the F. 
Scott Fitzgerald Society a Fitzgerald Newsletter containing a 
check list and notes, principally bibliographical. 

C. Hoiman, Bibliographer. 

University of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill. 


1 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Language 
Association: Ashbel Brice (Duke University), Herbert Brown (Bowdoin 
College), Louis J. Budd (Duke University), Sherwood Cummings (State 
University of South Dakota), John C. Guilds, Jr. (Texas Technological 
College), Edward R. Hagemann (University of California at Los Ange- 
les), Walter Harding (State University Teachers College, Geneseo, N.Y.), 
Robert J. Kane (Ohio State University), Wisner P. Kinne (Tufts Uni- 
versity), Richard M. Ludwig (Princeton University), James B. Meri- 
wether (University of Texas), Scott C. Osborn (Mississippi State Univer- 
sity), Daniel W. Patterson (University of North Carolina), J. Albert 
Robbins (Indiana University), Arthur L. Scott (University of Illinois), 
Herman E. Spivey (University of Kentucky), William T. Stafford (Pur- 
dueé University), with the co-operation of Roger M. Asselineau (Univer- 
sity of Lyon), Anna Maria Crind (University of Florence), and Bernhard 
Fabian (University of Marburg). 

Items for the check list to be published in the May, 1959, issue of 
American Literature should be sent to the chairn:an of the committee, C. 
Hugh Holman, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

A key to the periodical symbols and abbreviations may be found 
following page 125 of the present issue of American Literature. 


I. 1607-1800 

[Apams, Joun] Berry, Roger B. “John Adams: Two Further Contribu- 
tions to the Boston Gazette, 1766-1768." NEQ, XXXI, go-99 (March, 
1958). 

Rossiter, Clinton. “Homage to John Adams.” MAQR, LXIV, 228-238 
(Spring, 1958). 

[ Bartow, Joer] Brant, Irving. “Joel Barlow, Madison’s Stubborn Min- 
ister.” WMQ, XV, 438-451 (Oct., 1958). 

[ Bartram, JoHn] West, Francis D. “John Bartram: Geologist.” BFHA, 
XLVII, 35-38 (Spring, 1958). 

[ Brapstreet, ANNE] Tedeschini Lalli, Biancamaria. “Anne Bradstreet.” 
SA, Ill, 9-27 (1957). 


[ Brown, C. B.] Preu, James A. See Generar below. 
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[FRanKLIN, Benjamin] Corner, Betsy C. “Dr. Fothergill’s Friendship 
with Benjamin Franklin.” PAPS, CII, 413-419 (Oct., 1958). 

Kahn, Robert L. “George Forster and Benjamin Franklin.” PAPS, CII, 
1-6 (Feb., 1958). 

[Jerrerson, THomas| Boehm, Dwight, and Edward Schwartz. “Jefferson 
and the Theory of Degeneracy.” AQ, IX, 448-453 (Winter, 1957). 

On Notes on the State of Virginia. 

Boyd, Julian P. “The Megalonyx, the Megatherium, and Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s Lapse of Memory.” PAPS, CII, 420-435 (Oct., 1958). 

Commager, Henry S. “Jefferson and the Book-Burners.” AH, IX, 65- 
68 (Aug., 1958). 

Congressional criticism of Jefferson’s library. 

Jones, Evan. See Genera below. 

[Penn, Witu1AM| Thomas, Roger. “Letters of William Penn and Rich- 
ard Baxter.” Jour of the Friends’ Hist Soc, XLVIII, 204-207 (Spring, 
1958). 

{Smiru, Joun] Striker, Laura P. “The Hungarian Historian, Lewis L. 
<ropf, on Captain John Smith’s True Travels: A Reappraisal.” 
VMHB, LXVI, 22-43 (Jan., 1958). 

{Taytor, Epwarp] McNamara, Anne M. “Taylor’s ‘Sacramental Medi- 
tation Six.’” Expl, XVII, No. 1, Item 3 (Oct., 1958). 

[Wesster, Noan| Commager, Henry S. “Noah Webster, 1758-1958, 
‘Schoolmaster to America.” SatR, XLI, 10-12, 66-67 (Oct. 18, 1958). 
Warfel, Harry R. “Webster Revisited.” NYTMS, Oct. 12, 1958, pp. 28, 

31, 33- 

[Wootman, JoHn] Greenwood, Ormerod, ed. “John Woolman and 
Susanna Lightfoot: His Unpublished Letter to Her.” Jour of the 
Friends’ Hist Soc, XLVIII, 147-156 (Autumn, 1958).; 

[MisceLLangous] Rizzardi, Alfredo. “La letteratura americana del Sette- 
cento.” Convivium, XXV, 49-62 (Jan.Feb., 1957). 

Descriptive survey. 


II. 1800-1870. 

[ Atcott, Bronson] Broderick, John C. See Emerson below. 

Cameron, Kenneth W. “The Alcotts in Early Newspapers.” ESQ, 
No. 13, p. 46 (4th Quart., 1958). 

[Bryant, W. C.] Cameron, Kenneth W. “An Early English Review of 
Bryant's Poems.” .ESQ, No. 13, p. gt (4th Quart., 1958). 

Onis, José de. “The Alleged Acquaintance of William Cullen Bryant 
and José Maria Heredia.” HR, XXV, 217-220 (July, 1957). 

{Carey, H. C.] Cameron, Kenneth W. See Emerson below. 
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[Cooxe, J. E.] Cohen, Hennig, ed. “John Esten Cooke to Paul Hamil- 
ton Hayne, 1873.” SCHM, LIX, 139-142 (July, 1958). 

[Crocxetr, Davin] Chittick, V. L.O. See Haxisurton below. 

Folmsbee, Stanley J., and Anna G. Catron. “David Crockett: Congress- 
man.” East Tenn Hist Soc Pub, No. 29 (1957). 

| Emerson, R. W.] Anzilotti, Ronaldo. “Emerson in Italia.” RLMC, 
XI, 3-14 (March, 1958). 

Blum, Irving D. “The Parallel Philosophy of Emerson’s Nature and 
Faulkner’s The Bear.” ESQ, No. 13, pp. 22-25 (4th Quart., 1958). 
Broderick, John C. “Emerson, Alcott, and the American Institute of 

Instruction.” ESQ, No. 13, pp. 27-29 (4th Quart., 1958). 

Cameron, Kenneth W. “Emerson’s Arabian Proverbs.” ESQ, No. 13, p. 
50 (4th Quart., 1958). 

. “Emerson’s Father to Samuel Lawrence on Private and Public 
Matters (1794).” ESQ, No. 13, p. 19 (4th Quart., 1958). 

. “The Emersons in Early Newspapers.” ESQ, No. 13, pp. 47-50 
(4th., Quart., 1958). 

. “Emerson’s Second Merlin Song and Economist H. C. Carey.” 
ESO, No. 13, pp. 65-83 (4th Quart., 1958). 

. “List of Emerson’s Favorite Stories.” ESQ, No. 13, pp. 83-85 
(4th Quart., 1958). 

———. “New Emerson Letters in Special Collections.” ESQ, No. 13, 
pp. 96-97 (4th Quart., 1958). 

Emerson, Ralph W. “Emerson’s Address at the Concord Centennial 
(April 19, 1875).” ESQ, No. 13, pp. 85-87 (4th Quart., 1958). 

Harding, Walter. “More Uncollected Emerson Letters.” ESQ, No. 13, 
pp. 34-36 (4th Quart., 1958). 

Jamieson, Paul F. “Emerson in the Adirondacks.” NYH, XXXIX, 
215-237 (July, 1958). 

Kloeckner, Alfred J. “Intellect and Moral Sentiment in Emerson’s 
Opinions of “The Meaner Kinds’ of Men.” AL, XXX, 322-338 (Nov., 
1958). 

McElderry, B. R., Jr. “Emerson’s Second Address on the American 
Scholar.” Person, XXXIX, 361-372 (Autumn, 1958). 

Nelson, Truman. “The Walden Pond of R. W. Emerson.” ESQ, No. 
13, pp. 6-8 (4th Quart., 1958). 

Rusk, Raph L. “Emerson in Salem.” EJHC, XCIV, 194-195 (July, 
1958). 

Emerson as a guest of Hawthorne, Jan. 17, 1849. 

Strauch, Carl F. “The New Emerson Anthology and Modern Scholar- 

ship.” ESO, No. 13, pp. 29-31 (4th Quart., 1958). 
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Whicher, Stephen. “A Query on the Sources of Emerson’s Early Lec- 
tures.” ESQ, No. 13, pp. 31-32 (4th Quart. 1958). 
{Hauisurton, T. C.] Chittick, V. L.O. “Haliburton Postscript I: Ring- 
tailed Yankee.” DR, XXXVII, 19-36 (Spring, 1957). 
Postscript to Chittick’s article (DR, XXXIII, 88-101). 
[Hawrnorne, Natuaniet] Adams, Raymond. “Hawthorne and a 
Glimpse of Walden.” EIHC, XCIV, 191-193 (July, 1958). 
Brant, Robert L. “Hawthorne and Marvell.” AL, XXX, 366 (Nov. 
1958). 
Marvell’s “The Unfortunate Lover” as a source for the final words of 
The Scarlet Letter. 
Cameron, Kenneth W. “Background of Hawthorne’s “The Canterbury 
Pilgrims.’” ESQ, No. 13, pp. 41-45 (4th Quart. 1958). 
. “Hawthorne in Early Newspapers.” ESQ, No. 13, p. 45 (4th 
Quart., 1958). 
Cohen, B. Bernhard. ~Paradise Lost and ‘Young Goodman Brown.’” 
EIHC, XCIV, 282-296 (July, 1958). 
Cummings, Abbott L. “Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Birthplace: An Architec- 
tural Study.” EIHC, XCIV, 196-204 (July, 1958). 
Hoeltje, Hubert. “Hawthorne as Senior at Bowdoin.” EJHC, XCIV, 
205-228 (July, 1958). 
Huzzard, John A. “Hawthorne’s ‘The Marble Faun.” Jtal, XXXV, 
119-124 (June, 1958). 
Labaree, B. W., and B. Bernhard Cohen. “Hawthorne at the Essex 
Institute.” EJHC, XCIV, 297-308 (July, 1958). 
Complete list of Hawthorne letters at Essex Institute, along with 
a catalogue of ten books once in his possession. 
McPherson, Hugo. “Hawthorne’s Major Source for His Mythological 
Tales.” AL, XXX, 364-365 (Nov., 1958). 
Pearson, Norman H. “Elizabeth Peabody on Hawthorne.” EJHC, 
XCIV, 256-276 (July, 1958). 
. “Hawthorne and the Mannings.” EIHC, XCIV, 169-190 (July, 


1958. 
. “Hawthorne’s Duel.” EIHC, XCIV, 229-242 (July, 1958). 


Rusk, Ralph L. See Emerson above. 

Ryan, Pat M., Jr. “Young Hawthorne at the Salem Theatre.” EHC, 
XCIV, 243-255 (July, 1958). 

Sanford, Charles L. See Generat below. 

Stewart, Randall. “Editing The American Notebooks.” EIHC, XCIV, 
277-281 (July, 1958). 

Wasserstrom, William. See Generar below. 
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{Hayne, P. H.] Cohen, Hennig. See Cooxe above. 

[Hoimes, O. W.] Boewe, Charles. “A Medicated Poem by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes.” NEQ, XXXI, 392-401 (Sept., 1958). 

First full printing of a poem read before the Boston Society for 
Medical Improvement in either 1838 or 1840. 

Goldsmith, Arnold L. “Oliver Wendell Holmes: Father and Son.” 
Jour of Criminal Law, Criminology and Pol Sci, XLVIII, 394-398 
(Nov.-Dec., 1957). 

Hubbell, Jay B. “Oliver Wendell Holmes, Rev. Joseph Cook, and the 
University Quarterly.” NEQ, XXXI, 401-410 (Sept., 1958). 

The text of Holmes’s letter on the idea of a University Quarterly, 
May 14, 1859. 

{Invinc, WasHincTon] Larrabee, Stephen A. “Some Printings of Irving 
in Finland before 1900.” AL, XXX, 358-359 (Nov., 1958). 

Myers, Andrew B., ed. “Washington Irving’s Madrid Journal 1827-1828 
and Related Letters.” BNYPL, LXII, 217-227 (May, 1958); 300-313 
(June, 1958). 

First publication of manuscript. 

[Kirktanp, Carottne M.] McCloskey, John C. “Land Speculation in 
Michigan in 1835-36 As Described in Mrs. Kirkland’s A New Home— 
Who'll Follow?” Mich Hist, XLII, 26-33 (March, 1958). 

{Lincotn, AsraHaM] Taylor, William E. “The Lincoln Collection.” 
LH, LIX, 27-31 (Spring, 1957). 

Lincolniana at Lincoln Memorial University. 

[Metvitte, Herman] Botta, Guido. “L’ultime romanzo di Melville.” 
SA, III, 109-131 (1957). 

On The Confidence Man. 

Chittick, V. L. O. See Hauisurton above. 

Grenander, M. E. “Sonnet V from Dylan Thomas’ Altarwise by Owl- 
Light Sequence.” N&Q, V, 263 (June, 1958). 

On allusions to Moby-Dick in the poem. 

Guidi, Augusto. “Considerazioni su Bartleby.” SA, III, 99-108 (1957). 

Hayford, Harrison. “Melville’s Freudian Slip.” AL, XXX, 366-368 
(Nov., 1958). 

On errors in the official birth record of Stanwix Melville. 

Holman, C. Hugh. “The Reconciliation of Ishmael: Moby-Dick and the 
Book of Job.” SAQ, LVII, 477-490 (Autumn, 1958). 

Lombardo, Agostino. “Introduzione a Melville.” SA, III, 29-61 (1957). 

Mayoux, Jean-Jacques. “La ‘saison en enfer’ de Melville.” LetN, VI, 172- 
185 (Sept., 1958). 

Melville’s Pierre and Rimbaud’s “La saison en enfer.” 
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Miller, Paul W. “Sun and Fire in Melville’s Moby-Dick.” NCP, XIll, 
139-144 (Sept., 1958). 
Zolla, Elemire. “Il linguaggio di Pierre.” SA, Ill, 63-97 (1957). 
[PaRKMAN, Francis] Alexander, Albert. “Francis Parkman: Of Life and 
the Library Table.” Soc Ed, XXII, 235-237 (May, 1958). 
Jacobs, Wilbur R. “Highlights of Parkman’s Formative Period.” PHR, 
XXVII, 149-158 (May, 1958). 
[Por, E. A.| Bandy, W. T. “Edgar Poe et la dédicace des Fleurs du 
Mal.” RSH, No. 85, pp. 97-100 (Jan.-March, 1957). 
Moore, Rayburn S. “A Note on Poe and the Sons of Temperance.” 
AL, XXX, 359-361 (Nov., 1958). 
Rein, David M. “Poe’s Dreams.” AQ, X, 367-371 (Fall, 1958). 
Runden, John P. “Rossetti and a Poe Image.” N&Q, V, 257-258 (June, 
1958). 
Tannenbaum, Earl. “Poe’s Nicean Barks: ‘Small Latin, and Less Greek.’ ” 
N&Q, V, 353-355 (Aug. 1958). 
Wasserstrom, William. See Generar below. 
Weber, Jean-Paul. “Edgar Poe ou le théme de l’horloge.” NNRF, VI, 
301-311, 498-508 (Aug.-Sept., 1958). 
THoreau, H. D.] Adams, Raymond. See Hawruorne above. 
Cameron, Kenneth W. “An Epitaph on the Cover of a Thoreau Journal.” 
ESQ, No. 13, 93-95 (4th Quart., 1958). 
. “The Little Pond—What It Means to Us.” ESQ, No. 13, pp. 2-3 
(4th Quart., 1958). 
. “The Recent Sale of Thoreau Manuscripts.” ESQ, No. 13, pp. 
98-114 (4th Quart., 1958). 
. “Thoreau and Walden Pond in Early Newspapers.” ESQ, No. 
13, p. 46 (4th Quart., 1958). 
. “Thoreau’s ‘Love’s Invalides are not those of Common Wars’—A 
Correction.” ESQ, No. 13, p. 26 (4th Quart., 1958). 
Nelson, Truman. “Walden on Trial.” Nation, CLXXXVII, 30-33 
(July 19, 1958). 
Sanford, Charles L. See Generar below. 
Shanley, J. Lyndon. “Thoreau’s Geese and Yeats’s Swans.” AL, XXX, 
361-364 (Nov., 1958). 
Walden as a source for “The Wild Swans at Coole.” 

Shepard, Odell. “Unconsciousness in Cambridge: The Editing of Tho- 
reau’s ‘Lost Journal.” ESO, No. 13, pp. 13-19 (4th Quart., 1958). 
Stein, William B. “Walden: The Wisdom of the Centaur.” ELH, 

XXV, 194-215 (Sept., 1958). 
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[Timrop, Henry] Rubin, Louis D, Jr. “Henry Timrod and the Dying 
of the Light.” Miss Quart, XI, 101-111 (Summer, 1958). 
Explication of “Charleston.” 
| Wuirtier, J. G.] Barrett, C. Waller. “John Greenleaf Whittier, Anti- 
quarian, Politician, and Poet.” PAAS, LXVII, 125-136 (Oct. 16, 
1957). 
[Wixpe, R. H.] Parks, Edd W. “Richard Henry Wilde on the Making 
of Poetry.” .Tenn Stud in Lit, Il, 73-81 (1958). 
[MisceLLangous] Fox, Louis H. “Pioneer Women’s Rights Magazine.” 
N Y Hist Soc Quart, XLII, 71-74 (Jan., 1958). 
On The Lily, 1849-1856. 
Hutchinson, Elmer T. “Checklist of the Products of Shepard Kollock’s 
Press, 1801-1818.” NJHSP, LXXVI, 114-131 (April, 1958). 
With prefatory note by George C. Rockefeller. 
Meserole, Harrison T. “The ‘Famous Boston Post List’: Mid-Nineteenth 
Century American Bestsellers.” PBSA, LII, 93-110 (2nd Quart., 1958). 
Statistical compilation of bestsellers taken from Boston Post, 1859. 
Munsterberg, Margaret. “The Weston Sisters and “The Boston Con- 
troversy.” BPLQ, X, 38-50 (Jan., 1958). 
On the abolitionist schism, with incidental reference to literary 
figures. 
Ritter, Charles C. “ “The Drama in Our Midst’—The Early History of the 
Theater in Menphis.” West Tenn Hist Soc Papers, XI, 5-35 (1957). 
From 1829-1859. 
Straka, Gerald M. “The Spirit of Carlyle in the Old South.” Historian, 
XX, 39-57 (Nov., 1957). 
Reaction to Carlyle in Southern periodicals. 
Talmadge, John E. “Savannah’s Yankee Newspapers.” GaR, XII, 66- 
73 (Spring, 1958). 
Published in 1864 and 1865. 
III. 1870-1920; 
{ Apams, Henry] Bonner, Thomas N. “Henry Adams: A Sketch and An 
Analysis.” Historian, XX, 58-79 (Nov., 1957). 
Maud, Ralph. “Henry Adams: Irony and Impasse.” EC, VIII, 381-392 
(Oct., 1958). 
[ Auen, J. L.] Parker, Mrs. Ruth. “Patron Saint of Kentucky Boosters.” 
[ Louisville, Ky.] Courier-Jour Mag, April 29, 1956, pp. 21-23. 
On Allen and the locale of his stories. 
[Baxer, R. S.] Chalmers, David. “Ray Stannard Baker’s Search for 
Reform.” JHI, XIX, 422-434 (June, 1958). 
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[Bettamy, Epwarp] Sanford, Charles L. See Generar below. 
[Brownett, W. C.] Campbell, Harry M. “William Crary Brownell, 
International Critic: A Revaluation.” Miss Quart, XI, 112-130 (Sum- 
mer, 1958). 
{Ciemens, S. L.] Bergman, Herbert. “The Whitman-Twain Enigma 
Again.” MT], X, 3-9 (Fall-Summer, 1957). 
Berry, Mabel F. E. “Mark Twain in Hartford.” MT], X, 16 (Spring- 
Summer, 1958). 
Boomkamp, Leeuwen. “A Dutch Admirer Meets Mark Twain.” MTT, 
X, 8 (Spring-Summer, 1958). 
Cooper, M. Lovina. “I Remember Mark Twain.” MT], X, 5 (Spring- 
Summer, 1958). 
Hinz, John. “A No. 1 Ruse.” MT], X, 14 (Spring-Summer, 1958). 
On “Riley—Newspaper Correspondent.” 
Keller, Helen. “My Friend Mark Twain.” MT], X, 1 (Spring-Summer, 
1958). 
Lowenherz, Robert J. “Mark Twain Laughs at Death.” MT], X, 25 
(Spring-Summer, 1958). 
Identifies an unsigned Twain sketch. 
Reinfeld, George. “Huckleberry Finn, Candidate for Greatness.” MTT, 
X, 12-14 (Fall-Summer, 1957). 
Sanford, Charles L. See Genera below. 
[ Coss, I. S.] Campbell, Mrs. Sara S. “The Clown Prince of Gourmets.” 
[Louisville, Ky.] Courter-Jour Mag, Nov. 25, 1956, p. 30. 
Reminiscences about Cobb. 
[Coox, F. L.] Hubbell, Jay B. See Homes above. 
[ Crane, StePHEN | Friedman, Norman. “Criticism and the Novel: Hardy, 
Hemingway, Crane, Woolf, Conrad.” AR, XVIII, 343-370 (Fall, 1958). 
Solomon, Eric. “Another Analogue for The Red Badge of Courage.” 
NCF, XIII, 63-67 (June, 1958). 
Joseph Kirkland’s The Captain of Company K. 
{Dartey, G. M.] McAdow, Beryl. “George M. Darley: Mountain 
Writer.” WHR, XII, 185-188 (Spring, 1958). 
Overlooked writer of Rocky Mountain frontier. 
{Dickinson, Emity] Anon. “The Primitive Vision.” TLS, May 30, 
1958, p. 296. 
Gregory, Horace. “The Real Emily Dickinson.” Cweal, LXVIII, 449- 
450 (Aug. 1, 1958). 
{ Dreiser, Theodore] Dreiser, Theodore. “Background for ‘An American 
Tragedy.’” Esquire, L, 155-157 (Oct., 1958). 
A chapter missing from the novel (Chapter VIII of “Prelude”). 
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Nathan, George J. “Memories of Fitzgerald, Lewis and Dreiser.” Es- 
quire, L, 148-154 (Oct., 1958). 

In three parts: “The Golden Boy of the Twenties,” “The Owner 
of Main Street’s Soapbox,” and “The Elephant that Whistled the 
Polka.” 

[Fintey, M. F.] Werkmeister, Lucyle. “The Great Bronté Robbery.” 
PrS, XXXI, 237-246 (Fall, 1957). 

On Jane Eyre as a source for Elsie Dinsmore and Elsie’s Holidays. 

| Harris, J. C.] MacDougald, Duncan, Jr. “The ‘Uncle Remus Stories’: 
One of the Few American Classics of World Literature.” Fabula, 1, 
159-161 (1957). 

[Harre, Bret] Jones, Evan. See Generar below. 

{Hottey, Marietra] Butler, Ellis P. “The Uniqueness of Marietta Hol- 
ley.” MT], X, 11 (Spring-Summer, 1958). 

| Howes, W. D.} Duffy, Charles. See Srepman below. 

Kirk, Clara, and Rudolf Kirk. “Howells in Caricature.” JRUL, XXI 
69-70 (June, 1958). 

Reeves, John K. “The Literary Manuscripts of W. D. Howells: A 
Descriptive Finding List.” BNYPL, LXII, 267-278 (June, 1958). 

| James, Henry] Bergonzi, Bernard. “An Early Wells Review of Henry 
James.” TLS, April 18, 1958, p. 216. 

Reproduces and discusses an H. G. Wells review (SatR, June 1, 
1895) of James’s Terminatio 

Berland, Alwyn. “Henry James and the Grand Renunciation.” Kan 
Mag, 1958, pp. 82-go. 

Bowman, Sylvia E. “Les héroines d’Henry James dans “The Portrait of a 
Lady’ et d’Yvan Tourguéniev dans ‘A la veille.” EA, XI, 136-149 
(April-June, 1958). 

Cargill, Oscar. “The First International Novel.” PMLA, LXXIII, 418- 
425 (Sept., 1958). 

On James’s The American and its sources. 

Dove, George N. “The ‘Haunted Personality’ in Henry James.” Tenn 
Stud in Lit, Ill, 99-106 (1958). 

Enkvist, Nils E. “Henry James and Julio Reuter: Two Notes.” Nex- 
philologische Mitteilungen, LVI, 318-324 (Dec., 1956). 

Gale, Robert L. “Henry James and Italy.” SA, III, 189-203 (1957). 

Girling, H. K. “‘Wonder’ and ‘Beauty’ in The Awkward Age.” EIC, 
VIII, 370-380 (Oct., 1958). 

Goldsmith, Arnold L., “Henry James’s Reconciliation of Free Will and 
Fatalism.” NCF, XIII, 109-126 (Sept., 1958). 
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Levy, Leo B. “Henry James and the Jews.” Commentary, XXVI, 243- 
249 (Sept., 1958). 

Melchiori, Barbara. “The Taste of Henry James.” SA, III, 171-187 
(1957). 

Snow, Lotus. “The Disconcerting Poetry of Mary Temple.” NEQ, 
XXXI, 312-339 (Sept., 1958). 

Vallette, Jacques. “Une amitié littéraire et sa fin.” MdF, No. 1140, pp. 
706-708 (Aug., 1958). 

On Henry James and H. G. Wells. 

Volpe, Edmond L. “James’s Theory of Sex in Fiction.” NCF, XIII, 
36-47 (June, 1958). 

Wellek, René. “Henry James’s Literary Theory and Criticism.” AL, 
XXX, 293-321 (Nov., 1958). 

Wright, Nathalia. “Henry James and the Greenough Data.” AQ, X, 
338-343 (Fall, 1958). 

Zauli-Naldi, Camilla. “James e Trollope.” SA, III, 205-219 (1957). 

[Jewetr, S. O.] Green, David B. “Two Letters of Sarah Orne Jewett.” 
V, 361-362 (Aug., 1958). 

[ Kirkianp, Josep] Solomon, Eric. See Crane above. 

[Loomis, C. B.] Hagemann, E. R. “‘Correspondents Three’ in the 
Graeco-Turkish War: Some Parodies.” AL, XXX, 339-344 (Nov. 
1958). 

Three parodies of Crane, R. H. Davis, and Kipling as war cor- 
respondents written by Loomis and published in the Critic, May, 1897. 

[ Norris, Frank] Sherwood, John C. “Norris and the Jeannette.” PO, 
XXXVII, 245-252 (April, 1958). 

A source for A Man’s Woman. 

[Reep, Joun] Anisimov, I. “A Life Devoted to the Future.” Inostran- 
naja Literatura, No. 1, pp. 254-266 (1957). 

[Roosevett, THEoporeE]| Jones, Evan. See Genera below. 

[Smiru, L. P.] White, William. See Wurman below. 

[Srepman, E. C.] Duffy, Charles. “An Unpublished Letter: Stedman to 
Howells.” AL, XXX, 369-370 (Nov., 1958). 

On Howells’s review of the collected poems of Stedman. 

[Srerrens, Lincotn] Sanford, Charles L. See Generat below. 

[ Watterson, Henry] Conn, Richard. “Marse Henry at Home.” [Louis- 
ville, Ky.] Courter-Jour Mag, Jan. 29, 1956, pp. 7-9. 

[Wuarton, Eprrux] Hopkins, Viola. “The Ordering Style of The Age 
of Innocence.” AL, XXX, 345-357 (Nov., 1958). 

[Wuirman, Watt] Bergman, Herbert. See Cremens above. 
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Blodgett, Harold W. “Whitman and the Linton Portrait.” WWN, 
IV, 90-92 (Sept., 1958). 
Brasher, Thomas L. “Whitman’s Conversion to Phrenology.” WWN, 
IV, 95-97 (June, 1958). 
Cameron, Kenneth W. “Rough Draft of Whitman’s By Emerson's 
Grave.” ESQ, No. 13, pp. 32-34 (4th Quart., 1958). 
Cooke, Alice L. “Whitman as a Critic: Democratic Vistas with Special 
References to Carlyle.” WWW, IV, g1-95 (June, 1958). 
Dyson, Verne. “The Whitman Societies.” Walt Whitman Birthplace 
Bul, 1, 3-7 (April, 1958). 
Johnson, Jane. “Whitman’s Changing Attitude toward Emerson.” 
PMLA, LXXIII, 452 (Sept., 1958). 
Kinnaird, John. “The Paradox of an American ‘Identity.’” PR, XXV, 
380-405 (Summer, 1958). 
Miller, Edwin H. “Whitman’s First Letter to Anne Gilchrist: A few 
Cautionary Remarks.” WWN, IV, g2-93 (Sept., 1958). 
Miller, F. DeWolfe. “Before The Good Gray Poet.” Tenn Stud in Lit, 
III, 89-98 (1958). 
Reprints and comments on a letter from W. D. O’Connor to 
Secretary of Interiur James Harlan, July 21, 1865, defending Whitman. 
Warfel, Harry R. “‘Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking.” Tenn 
Stud in Lit, Ill, 83-87 (1958). 
An explication. 
——. “Whitman’s Salut au Monde: The Ideal of Human Brotherhood.” 
Phylon, XIX, 154-156 (Summer, 1958). 
White, William, ed. “‘Kentucky’: Unpublished Poetic Fragments by 
Walt Whitman.” PrS, XXXII, 170-178 (Fall, 1958). 
——. “Logan Pearsall Smith on Walt Whitman: A Correction and 
Some Unpublished Letters.” WWN, IV, 87-90 (June, 1958). 
. “Whitman: A Current Bibliography.” WWN, IV, 97-98 (June, 
1958). 
Whitman, Walt, “‘Kentucky’: An Unpublished Poem.” WWN, IV, 
99 (June, 1958). 
. “Sketches of the Sidewalks and Levee: With Glimpses into the 
New Orleans Bar (Rooms). Mrs. Giddy Gay Butterfly.” WWN, 
IV, 87-90 (Sept., 1958). 
Reprint of an article by Whitman in the New Orleans Crescent, 
April 12, 1848. 
[ Miscettangtous] Malin, James C. “Early Theatre at Fort Scott.” KHQ, 
XXIV, 31-56 (Spring, 1958). 
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Travis, Steve. “The Rise and Fall of the Theatrical Syndicate.” ET], 
X, 35-40 (March, 1958). 


IV. 1920-1959 
[Acee, James] Hayes, Richard. “James Agee: Rhetoric of Splendor.” 
Cweal, LXVIII, 591-592 (Sept. 12, 1958). 
[Bepwett, H. C.] Donovan, Frank P., Jr. “Harry Bedwell—Railroad 
Raconteur.” Palimpsest, XX XIX, 209-240 (May, 1958). 

Five essays on Bedwell: “Iowa Boyhood,” “Boomer ‘Op,’” “Writer 
—Railroader,” “Bedwell in Railroad Literature,” “Soft Metal Man.” 
[Bettow, Saut] Eisinger, Chester. “Saul Bellow: Love and Identity.” 

Accent, XVIII, 179-203 (Summer, 1958). 
[ Burke, Kennetu] Gallino, Luciano. “Kenneth Burke e la critica ameri- 
cana.” SA, III, 315-346 (1957). 
[ Burt, M. S.] Burt, Nathaniel. “Struthers Burt ’04: The Literary Career 
of a Princetonian.” PULC, XIX, 109-122 (Spring-Summer, 1958). 
Wainwright, Alexander D. “A Check List of the Writings of Struthers 
Burt.” PULC, XIX, 123-148 (Spring-Summer, 1958). 

[Casett, J. B.] Wilson, Edmund. “James Branch Cabell: 1879-1958.” 
Nation, CLXXXVI, 519-520 (June 7, 1958). 

Erskine] Caldwell, Erskine. “My Twenty-Five Years of 
Censorship.” Esquire, L, 176-178 (Oct., 1958). 

[Capote, TruMAN] Levine, Paul. “Truman Capote: The Revelation of 
the Broken Image.” VOR, XXXIV, 600-617 (Autumn, 1958). 

[Carurr, Witta] Wermuth, Paul C. “Willa Cather’s Virginia Novel.” 
Va Cavalcade, VII, 4-7 (Spring, 1958). 

Sapphira and the Slave Girl. 

White, William. “A Note on Scholarship: Willa Cather on A. E. Hous- 
man.” Victorian Newsletter, No. 13, pp. 26-27 (Spring, 1958). 

[Cozzens, J. G.] Leonard, Frank G. See Miscettangous below. 

Ludwig, Richard M. “The Cozzens Papers.” Princeton Alumni Wk, 
LVIII, 7-9, 13 (May 30, 1958). 

On Cozzens papers at Princeton. 

McKernan, Louis. “Profile of an Aristocrat: James Gould -Cozzens.” 
CathW, CLXXXVI, 114-119 (Nov., 1957). 

Powers, Richard H. “Praise the Mighty: Cozzens and the Critics.” 
SWR, XLIII, 263-270 (Summer, 1958). 

{Crane, Harr] Cowley, Malcolm. “The Leopard in Hart Crane’s Brow.” 
Esquire, L, 257-258, 260, 264, 266, 268, 270-271 (Oct., 1958). 

Jumper, Will C. “Hart Crane’s ‘For the Marriage of Faustus and 
Helen.’” Expl, XVII, No. 1, Item 8 (Oct., 1958). 
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McLaughlin, John C. “Imagemes and Allo-Images in a Poem by Hart 

Crane.” Folio, XXIII, 48-64 (Spring, 1958). 
Linguistic analysis of “Lachrymae Christi.” 

[Cummines, E. E.] Maurin, Mario. “E. E. Cummings, le poéte ‘maudit’ 
de Greenwich Village nous parle d’Apollinaire et de lui-méme.” 
Figaro Littéraire, XIII, 12 (July 5, 1958). 

Rizzardi, Alfredo. “Un clown del nostro tempo.” LM, VII, 402-421 
(July-Aug., 1957). 

Widmer, Kingsley. “Timeless Prose.” TCL, IV, 3-8 (April-July, 1958). 

On the time-technique in The Enormous Room. 

{Dos Passos, Joun] Astre, G. A. “Dos Passos: une polyphonie systéma- 
tique. 42¢me Paralléle: l’orchestration de l'histoire.” Rev des Lettres 
Modernes, V, 65-128 (Spring, 1958). 

{Extor, T. S.] Arden, Eugene. “The Echo of Hell in ‘Prufrock.”” N&Q, 
V, 363-364 (Aug., 1958). 

Braybrooke, Neville. “Thomas Stearns Eliot.” ConR, No. 1113, pp. 123- 
126 (Sept., 1958). 

Chinol, Elio. “La poesia di T. S. Eliot.” SA, III, 221-238 (1957). 

Cossu, Nunzio. “Eliot e Dante.” FLe, XIII, 1-2 (June 8, 1958). 

Galinsky, Hans. “T. S. Eliots ‘Murder in the Cathedral.’” NS, Heft 7, 
PP- 305-323 (1958). 

Hewes, Henry. “T. S. Eliot at Seventy.” SatR, XLI, 30-32 (Sept. 13, 
1958). 

Mudrick, Marvin. “The Two Voices of Mr. Eliot.” HudR, X, 599-605 
(Winter, 1957). 

Nathan, Norman. “Eliot’s Incorrect Note on ‘C. i. f. London.” N&Q, 
V, 262-263 (June, 1958). 

Pritchett, V. S. “‘Our Mr. Eliot’ Grows Younger.” NYTMS, Sept. 21, 
1958, PP- 15, 72-73- 

Stanford, Derek. “Mr. Eliot’s New Play.” ConR, No. 1114, pp. 199-201 
(Oct., 1958). 

Essay-review of The Elder Statesman. 

Steadman, John M. “Eliot and Husserl: The Origin of the ‘Obiective 
Correlative.” N&Q, V, 261-262 (June, 1958). 

Strothmann, Friedrich W., and Lawrence V. Ryan. “Hope for T. S. 
Eliot’s ‘Empty Men.’” PMLA, LXXIII, 426-432 (Sept., 1958). 

Vigée, Claude. “Les artistes de la faim.” CL, IX, 97-117 (Spring, 1957). 

[Eiison, Rogge, Heinz. See Wricurt below. 

[FauLKNeR, Blum, Irving D. See Emerson above. 

Breaden, Dale G. “William Faulkner and the Land.” AQ, X, 344-357 
(Fall, 1958). 
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Coanda, Richard. “Absalom, Absalom!: The Edge of Infinity.” Renas- 
cence, XI, 3-9 (Autumn, 1958). 

Frazier, David L. “Lucas Burch and the Polarity of Light in August.” 
MLN, LXXIII, 417-419 (June, 1958). 

Garrett, George P. “Some Revisions in As 1 Lay Dying.” MLN, 
LXXIII, 414-417 (June, 1958). 

Hanoteau, Guillaume. “Faulkner—il s’est battu 4 Verdun et se souvient.” 
Match (Paris), No. 474, pp. 14-17 (May 10, 1958). 

On Faulkner’s visit to the Verdun battlefield preparatory to writ- 
ing A Fable. 

Leaver, Florence. “Faulkner: The Word as Principle and Power.” SAQ, 
LVII, 464-476 (Autumn, 1958). 

Monteiro, George. “Bankruptcy in Time: A Reading of William 
Faulkner’s Pylon.” TCL, IV, 9-20 (April-July, 1958). 

Rousseaux, André. “Parabole de Faulkner.” Figaro Littéraire, XIII, 2 
(June 14, 1958). 

On A Fable. 

[Frrzceratp, F, S.] Arnold, Aerol. See Generar below. 

D'Agostino, Nemi. “F. Scott-Fitzgerald.” SA, III, 239-264 (1957). 

Elkin, P. K. “The Popularity of F. Scott Fitzgerald.” Australian Quart, 
XXIX, 93-101 (June, 1957). 

Fitzgerald, F. Scott. “Advice to a Young Writer.” Esquire, L, 158-159 
(Oct., 1958). 

Three letters, with notes by Andrew Turnbull. 

Jones, Evan. See Generar below. 

Nathan, George J. See Dreiser above. 

[Frost, Rozert] Montgomery, Marion. “Robert Frost and His Use of 
Barriers: Man vs. Nature toward God.” SAQ, LVII, 339-353 (Sum- 
mer, 1958). 

[Hemincway, Ernest] Beatty, Jerome, Jr. “Hemingway vs. Esquire.” 
SatR, XLI, 9-11, 36 (Aug. 23, 1958). 

Cimatti, Pietro. “L’altro Hemingway.” FLe, XIII, 6 (June 8, 1958). 

Friedman, Norman. See Crane, STEPHEN above. 

Kashkeen, I. “Hemingway on the Path to Mastery.” Voprosi Litera- 
turt (Moscow), No. 6, pp. 184-204 (Sept., 1957). 

Moore, Harry T. “An Earnest Hemingwaiad.” Encounter, X, 15-18 
(June, 1958). 

A verse account of Hemingway’s career. 

Thody, Philip. “A Note on Camus and the American Novel.” CL, IX, 

243-249 (Summer, 1957). 
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On Hemingway and Camus, with references to other French and 
American novelists. 
[Lewis, Srnciamr]| Lewis, Sinclair. “A Minnesota Diary.” Esquire, L, 
160-162 (Oct., 1958). 
From Lewis’s Journal, 1942-1949, edited by Mark Schorer. 
Nathan, George J. See Dreiser above. 
[Lewisoun, Lupwic] Mezvinsky, Norton. “The Jewish Thought of 
Ludwig Lewisohn.” CJF, XVI, 77-82 (Winter, 1957-1958). 
[McCartuy, Mary] Ross, T. J. “Passion—Moral and Otherwise.” New 
Rep, CXXXIX, 23-26 (Aug. 18, 1958). 
{[McGintey, Sullivan, Kay. “Phyllis McGinley.” CathW, 
CLXXXV, 420-425 (Sept., 1957). 
{[MacLeisu, ArcuipaLp] Krutch, Joseph W. “The Universe at Stage 
Center.” T Arts, XLII, 9-11 (Aug., 1958). 
On J. B. 
[Marouanp, J. P.] Nichols, Lewis. “The World of John P. Marquand.” 
NYTBR, Aug. 31, 1958, p. 4. 
[Mencken, H. L.] Dum, Robert A. “The Last Days of H. L. Mencken.” 
YR, XLVIII, 58-77 (Autumn, 1958). 
ArrHur] Gassner, John. See Miscettangous below. 
{Moore, Marianne] Stapleton, Lautence. “Marianne Moore and the 
Element of Prose.” SAQ, LVII, 366-374 (Summer, 1958). 
[O’Nemt, Euvcene] Anon. “Haunting Recollections of Life with a 
Genius.” Life, XLV, 55-60 (Aug. 25, 1958). 
Photographic essay on Eugene O’Neill’s second marriage. 
Cambon, Glauco. “O’Neill e il dramma dell’anima americana.” SA, 
IIT, 239-313 (1957). 
Cimnaghi, M. R. “Testamento di O'Neill.” Fle, XIII, 1, 8 (June 15, 
1958). 
Krutch, Joseph W. “In an Earlier Era: The Two O’Neills on Stage 
Once More.” T Arts, XLI, 16-17, 71 (Oct., 1958). 
On A Touch of the Poet. 
[Porrer, K. A.] Poss, S. H. “Variations on a Theme in Four Stories of 
Katherine Anne Porter.” TCL, IV, 21-29 (April-July, 1958). 
On “The Circus,” “Old Mortality,” “Pale Horse, Pale Rider,” and 
“The Grave.” 
[Pounp, Ezra] Collinge, N. E. “Gongyla and Mr. Pound.” N&Q, V, 
265-266 (June, 1958). 
[Sanpsure, Cart] Flanagan, John T. “Carl Sandburg at Eighty.” JSHSJ, 
LI, 191-198 (Summer, 1958). 
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[Santayana, Georce] Lubell, Albert J. “George Santayana and the New 
England Mind.” SAQ, LVII, 295-310 (Summer, 1958). 

[Sremy, Gertrrupe| Saarinen, Aline B. “The Steins in Paris.” ASch, 
XXVII, 437-448 (Autumn, 1958). 

[Sremnseck, Leonard, Frank G. See below. 

Sanford, Charles L. See Generar below. 

[Srevens, Doggett, Frank. “Wallace Stevens’ Later Poetry.” 
ELH, XXV, 137-154 (June, 1958). 

——. “Wallace Stevens’ Secrecy of Words: A Note on Import in Poetry.” 
NEQ, XXXI, 375-391 (Sept., 1958). 

Martz, L. L. “Wallace Stevens: The World as Meditation.” YR, XLVII, 
517-536 (Summer, 1958). 

Moorman, Charles. “Stevens’ ‘Six Significant Landscapes.’” Expl, XVII, 
No. 1, Item 1 (Oct., 1958). 

[Sruart, Jesse] Creason, Joe. “The Return of Jesse Stuart.” [Louisville, 
Ky.|Courter-Jour Mag, Oct. 7, 1956, pp. 7-9. 

(Tare, ALLEN] Pearce, Roy H. “A Small Crux in Allen Tate’s ‘Death 
of Little Boys.” MLN, LXXIII, 419-421 (June, 1958). 

[ THurser, James] Elias, Robert H. “James Thurber: The Primitive, the 
Innocent, and the Individual.” ASch, XXVII, 355-363 (Summer, 


1958). 


[ Warren, R. P.] Wasserstrom, William. “Warren’s New Poems.” PrS, 
XXXII, 67-69 (Spring, 1958). 


Essay-review of Promises. 

{ Wivper, THornton | Morgan, H. Wayne. “The Early Thornton Wilder.” 
SWR, XLIII, 245-253 (Summer, 1958). 

[Wituiams, Tennessee] Antonini, Giacomo. “Assillo ed artifizio in 
Tennessee Williams.” FLe, XIII, 8 (June 29, 1958). 

[Wituams, W. C.] Donoghue, Denis. “For a Redeeming Language.” 
Twentieth Century, CLXIII, 532-542 (June, 1958). 

Jones, Evan. See Generar below. 

[Witson, Epmunp] Spiller, Robert E. “The influence of Edmund Wil- 
son: The Dual Tradition.” Nation, CLXXXVI, 159-161 (Feb. 22, 
1958). 

[Wricut, Ricuarp] Rogge, Heinz. “Die amerikanische Negerfrage im 
Lichte der Literatur von Richard Wright und Ralph Ellison.” NS, 
Heft 2, pp. 59-69; Heft 3, pp. 103-117 (1958). 

[Wyrute Exinor] Wainstein, Lia. “Il cherchio magico di Elinor Wylie.” 
SA, III, 265-291 (1957). 

[Miscettangeous] Antush, John V. “Realism in the Catholic Novel.” 
CathW, CLXXXV, 276-279 (July, 1958). 
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O'Connor. 

Brustein, Robert. “The Cult of Unthink.” Horizon, I, 38-44, 134-135 
(Sept., 1958). 

On Kerouac, Ginsberg, and their group. 

Cunliffe, Marcus. “An Infusion of Little Magazines.” New Statesman, 
LVI, 312, 314 (Sept. 6, 1958). 

Davidson, Donald. “The Thankless Muse and Her Fugitive Poets.” SR, 
LXVI, 201-227 (Spring, 1958). 

An historical sketch. . 

Doderer, Hans. “Zur Technik des modernen amerikanischen Romans.” 
NS, Heft 6, pp. 257-264 (1958). 

Farrell, James T. “The Writer and His Conscience.” Humanist, XVIII, 
131-138 (May-June, 1958). 

The effect of commercialism on contemporary American writing. 

Gassner, John. “Tragic Perspectives: A Sequence of Queries.” Tulane 
Drama Rev, Il, 7-22 (May, 1958). 

Includes discussion of Willy Loman. 

Graves, Robert. “The American Poet as a Businessman.” Esquire, L, 47, 
51, 56, 58 (Oct., 1958). 

Hyman, Stanley E. “Some Trends in the Novel.” CE, XX, 1-9 (Oct., 
1958). 

Jones, LeRoy, David Fitelson, and Norman Podhoretz. “Correspondence: 
The Beat Generation.” PR, XXV, 472-479 (Summer, 1958). 

An exchange based on Podhoretz’s essay-review (PR, XXV, 305- 
318). 

Lash, John. “The Conditioning of Servitude: A Critical Summary of 
Literature by and about Negroes in 1957.” Phylon, XIX, 143-152 (Sum- 
mer, 1958). 

Lewis, Theophilus. “Freud and the Split-Level Drama.” CathW, 
CLXXXVII, 1 (May, 1958). 

Lichtenstein, G. “The Exiles.” New Statesman, LVI, 320, 322 (Sept. 6, 
1958). 

American writers abroad after World War II. 

Miller, Arthur. ' “The Shadows of the Gods.” HM, CCXVII, 35-43 
(Aug., 1958). 

On the American theater. 

Mueller, Gustav E. “Philosophy in the Twentieth-Century American 
Novel.” JAAC, XVI, 471-481 (June, 1958). 

Norell, Irene P., ed. “Prose Writers of North Dakota, a Special Issue.” 
NDQ, XXVI, 37 pp. (Winter, 1958). 
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Brief bio-bibliographical sketches of contemporary North Dakota 
writers. 
Parkinson, Thomas. “Intimate and Impersonal: An Aspect of Modern 
Poetics.” JAAC, XVI, 373-383 (March, 1958). 
Podhoretz, Norman. “The Know-Nothing Bohemians.” PR, XXV, 305- 
318 (Spring, 1958). 
Essay-review of Kerouac’s On the Road and The Subterraneans, 
contrasting the Beat Generation with the bohemians of the 1920’s. 
. “Quality Paperbacks: A Cultural Revolution.” New Statesman, 
LVI, 316, 318 (Sept. 6, 1958). 
Pritchett, V.S. “The Beat Generation.” New Statesman, LVI, 292, 294, 
296 (Sept. 6, 1958). 
On Kerouac, Ginsberg, and their group. 


(Sept. 6, 1958). 
Trends in recent American literary criticism. 
Romanova, Elena. “Notes on the Modern American Novel.” Inostran- 
naja Literatura, No. 12, pp. 210-216 (1957). 
Ross, Basil. “California Young Writers Angry and Otherwise.” Ly, 
LXXXIII, 1850-1854 (June 15, 1958). 
Bio-bibliographical notes on Rexroth, Ginsberg, Kerouac, Everson, 
Ferlinghetti, Duncan, and other contemporary writers in California. 
Sisk, John P. “American Best Sellers.” Cweal, LXVIII, 373-375 (July 
II, 1958). 
Thody, Philip. See Hemineway above. 
Vidal, Gore. “The Unrocked Boat.” Nation, CLXXXVI, 371-373 (April 
26, 1958). 
Contemporary America discourages satirical writing. 
Ward, C. A. “The ‘Good Myth.’” UKCR, XXIV, 272-276 (June, 1958). 
On Vanderbilt Agrarian views of myths. 
Wilson, Robert N. “The Poet and the Projective Test.” JAAC, XVI, 
319-327 (March, 1958). 
On Thematic Apperception Test given to “twenty well-known 
American poets.” 
V. GENERAL 
Alvarez, A. “The Two Voices of American Prose.” New Statesman, 
LVI, 302 (Sept. 6, 1958). 
On the “vernacular” writers and the “stylists.” 
Anon. “Current Bibliography, 1950-56.” Europe Assn for Am Stud 
News Letter, Ill, 25-36 (1957). 


Includes translations and critical studies. 
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Rahv, Philip. “Criticism and Boredom.” New Statesman, LVI, 310-312 
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———. “The National Book Committee’s Conference on United States 
Books Abroad.” PW, CLXXII, 16-23 (Nov. 25, 1957). 

Arnold, Aerol. “Why Structure in Fiction: A Note to Social Scientists.” 
AQ, X, 325-337 (Fail, 1958). 

Incidental discussion of Fitzgerald’s “The Rich Boy.” 

Bickford, Gail H. “Lovewell’s Fight, 1725-1958.” AQ, X, 358-366 (Fall, 
1958). 

The record in folk song and literature of the fight between John 
Lovewell’s party and Indians. 1725. 

Bridges, Hal. “Roundup Time on the Western Range.” NYTBR, 
Aug. 17, 1958, pp. 1, 18. 

The appeal of the West for American writers. 

Brumm, Ursula. “Symbolism and the Novel.” PR, XXV, 380-405 
(Summer, 1958). 

Scattered references to American fiction. 

Chase, Richard H. “Cesare Pavese and the American novel.” SA, Ill, 
347-369 (1958). 

———. “The Fate of the Avant-Garde.” PR, XXIV, 363-375 (Summer, 
1957)- 

Cleary, James W. “A Bibliography of Rhetoric and Public Address for 
the Year 1957.” SM, XXV, 177-207 (Aug., 1955). 

Dorson, Richard M. “Folklore in American Literature: A Postscript.” 
JAF, LXXI, 157-159 (April-June, 1958). 

Dow, Clyde W. “Abstracts of Theses in the Field of Speech, XIII.” 
SM, XXV, 84-149 (June, 1958). 

Dykes, J. C. “For the Beginner: Collecting Modern Western Ameri- 
cana.” Am Book Collector, Vill, 9-14 (April, 1958). 

Farrell, James T. “Baseball as It’s Played in Books—Some Cheers, Jeers 
and Hopes.” NYTBR, Aug. 10, 1958, p. 5. 

Fishwick, Marshall. “The Big Search for America.” SatR, XLI, 8-10, 
36 (Aug. 16, 1958). 

America revealed in its myths and literature. 

Flanagan, John T. “Folklore in Minnesota Literature.” MH, XXXVI, 73- 
83 (Sept., 1958). 

Gérard, Albert. “Romantisme et stoicisme dan le roman americain: de 
Melville 4 Hemingway, et au-dela.” Diogéne, No. 23, pp. 114-130 
(July-Sept., 1958). 

Hassan, Ihab H. “The Idea of Adolescence in American Fiction.” 
AQ, X, 312-324 (Fall, 1958). 

Hoggart, Richard. “The Unsuspected Audience.” New Statesman, 
LVI, 308-310 (Sept. 6, 1958). 
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The appeal of American fiction to a new class of British readers. 
Iyengar, K. R. Srinivasa. “India in Anglo-American Fiction.” Tenn 
Stud in Lit, Ill, 107-116 (1958). 
Jones, Evan. “From Father to Child: Philosophy, Etc.” NYTMS, June 
15, 1958, pp. 22, 26, 28, 30. 
Letters from Theodore Roosevelt, Jefferson, Fitzgerald, W. C. 
Williams, Harte, and others. 
Knower, Franklin H. “Graduate Theses—An Index of Graduate Work 
in Speech, XXV.” SM, XXV, 151-176 (Aug., 1958). 
Lueders, Edward. “Color Symbolism in the Songs of the American 
Indian.” WHR, XII, 115-120 (Spring, 1958). 
Marraro, Howard R. “American Studies in Italy.” SAQ, LVII, 254- 
264 (Spring, 1958). 
Includes information on current courses and textbooks. 
Meyerhoff, Hans. “An American Odyssey.” PR, XXV, 443-453 (Sum- 
mer, 1958). 
On literary nationalism. 
Morley, F. V. “Publishing in Britain and America.” New Statesman, 
LVI, 318, 320 (Sept. 6, 1958). 

Osterweis, Rollin G. “The Problems of Literary Biography in Relation 
to American Jewish History.” PAJHS, XLVI, 426-432 (June, 1957). 
Pisapia, Biancamaria. “La solitudine nella letteratura americana dell’ 

Ottocento.” SA, III, 133-170 (1957). 
Podhoretz, Norman. “The Article as Art.” HM, CCXVII, 74-81 (July, 
1958). 
Preu, James A. “The Tale of Terror.” Ej, XLVII, 243-247 (May, 1958). 
Includes reference to Brown's Wieland. 
Sanford, Charles L. “Classics of American Reform Literature.” AQ, 
X, 295-311 (Fall, 1958). 
Discusses works by Thoreau, Hawthorne, Bellamy, Twain, Stef- 
fens, and Steinbeck. 
Schlesinger, Arthur, Jr. “Probing the American Experience.” New 
Statesman, LVI, 296, 300, 302 (Sept. 6, 1958). 
On American historical writing. 

Snow, C. P. “American Literature. Which Side of the Atlantic: The 
Writer’s Choice.” New Statesman, LVI, 287-288 (Sept. 6, 1958). 
Walser, Richard. “Dare County [North Carolina] Belles-Lettres.” 

NCHR, XXXIV, 180-201 (April, 1957). 
Wasserstrom, William. “The Spirit of Myrrha.” Al, XIII, 455-472 
(Winter, 1956). 
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On father-daughter relationships in literature, with reference chiefly 
to works by Poe, Hawthorne, and authors of the genteel tradition. 
Westbrook, Max. “The Themcs cf Western Fiction.” SWR, XLIII, 

232-238 (Summer, 1958). 
Young, Philip. “Trends and Problems in the Study of American Fic- 
tion.” Kan Mag, 1958, pp. 73-76. 
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The following list of symbols and abbreviations covers all the journals that 
are regularly checked by members of the Committee on Bibliography. Many 
other periodicals publish occasional articles on American literature which also 
are usually listed in the quarterly checklists, and for these journals either their 
full names or obvious abbreviations of these names are used. 

The following Key includes, in addition to symbols and abbreviations for 
journals regularly checked, abbreviations used for general terms, such as Acad 
for academy, Aesth for aesthetic or aesthetics, Rev for review or revue. 

Regular users of the quarterly checklists probably should keep in mind the 
various systems of abbreviation which have been used. For many years the 
system of abbreviations listed in Lewis Leary, Articles on American Literature 
1900-1950 (Durham, N. C., 1954), pp. xi-xiv, was used, together with the abbre- 
viations appearing at the beginning of the annual American Bibliography in the 
April Supplements to PMLA. Beginning with the April, 1957, supplement, 
the PMLA bibliography became international, with a resulting great increase in 
the number of symbols it listed. The quarterly checklist continued using this 
greatly expanded PMLA table of abbreviations until May, 1958, by which time 
the Committee on Bibliography found that the expanded number of abbrevia- 
tions with their key published in another periodical was causing a reduction in 
the ready usefulness of the checklists. At that time the present kind of key, 
combining listing of general and periodical abbreviations, was adopted as a guide 
for the compilers and users of the quarterly checklists. 

This key is arranged alphabetically by abbreviations and not by periodicals. 


AA American Archivist AJP American Journal of Philology 
AAUP American Association of University <AjS American Journal of Sociology 

Professors Bulletin Akzente Akzente 
Acad academy, academic AL American Literature 
Accent Accent AlaHQ Alabama Historical Quarterly 
Aesth aesthetic, aesthetics AlaR Alabama Review 
AgN L’Age Nouveau. Idées. Lettres. Arts. Am America, American 
AGR American-German Review Am Artist American Artist 
AH American Heritage Am Bk Collector American Book Collector 
AHQ Arkansas Historical Quarterly Américas Américas (Pan Amer. Union) 
AHR American Historical Review Am Friend American Friend 
Al American Imago Am Merc American Mercury 
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Am Neptune American Neptune 

Am Pol Sci Rew American Political Science 
Review 

Am Sociol Rev American Sociological Review 

An annals 

An Am Acad Pol & Soc Sci Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science 

Anchor Rev 

Anglia Anglia. 
Philologie 

Anlowa 

AnWyo 

AQ 

AR 


Anchor Review 
Zeitschrift fiir Englische 
Annals of Iowa 
Annals of Wyoming 
American Quarterly 
Antioch Review 
Arbor Arbor 
Archiv Archiv fir das Studium der Neueren 
Sprachen und Literaturen 
Archivum Linguisticum 
Arizona Quarterly 
Arts in Society 
American Speech 
American Scholar 


ArL 

ArQ 

Arts in Soc 

AS 

ASch 

ASEER American Slavic and Eastern Euro- 
pean Review 

ASR American-Scandinavian Review 

Assn 

Atl 

Audubon Mag 

Aut Aut 

Avvenire d'ltalia 

BA 

BALA Bulletin of 
Association 

BB 

BBr 

BFHA Bulletin of the 
Association 

BFLS Bulletin de la Faculté des Lettres de 
Strasbourg 

Bibl bibliography, bibliographical 

Bibl Soc Univ of Va Sec News Sheet The 

Bibliographical Society of the University 

of Virginia Secretary's News Sheet 

biography, biographical 

book 

Magazine 


association 

Atlantic Monthly, atlantic 
Audubon Magazine 
Aut Aut (Milan) 
Avvenire d'Italia 

Books Abroad 

the American Library 
Bulletin of Bibliography 
Books at Brown 


Friends Historical 


Bibg 

Bk 

Blackwood’s Mag Blackwood’s 

BNYPL Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library 


lv 


AF 
JEGP Journal 
Philology 


Journal of American Folklore 
of English and Germanic 


]FI 

JHI 

]MH 

JNH 

Jour 

Jour of Gen Ed Journal of General Education 

]P Journal of Philosophy 

]Per 

]Pol 

JQ 

JR 

]RT 

JRUL Journal 
Library 


Journal of Franklin Institute 
Journal of the History of Ideas 
Journal of Modern History 
Journal of Mississippi History 
Journal of Negro History 
journal 


Journal of Personality 
Journal of Politics 
Journalism Quarterly 
of 
Journal of Religious Thought 
of the Rutgers University 


Journal Religion 


of History 
KHQ 
KR 
KHSR 
Ky Foreign Lang Quart 
Language Quarterly 
La Hist Quart 
Lang Language 
LCUP Library Chronicle of the University of 
Pennsylvania 
LCUT Library Chronicle of the University of 


Texas 


Journal Southern 
Kansas Historical Quarterly 

Kenyon Review 

Kentucky Historical Society Register 
Kentucky Foreign 


Louisiana Historical Quarterly 


Letteratura 
Lettres Modernes 
Lettres Nouvelles 
Lincoln Herald 
Library, library, libraries 
Library Trends 
Life 
literary, literature 
Lit and Psych 
Lit Rev 
LM 
LonM 
M-A 
McNeese Rev 
Mag 
Mainstream 
MAQR Michigan 
view 


MdF 


Literature and Psychology 
Literary Review 
Letterature Moderne 
London Magazine 
Mid-America 

McNeese Review 
magazine 

Mainstream 

Re- 


Alumnus Quarterly 


Mercure de France 


Botteghe Oscure Botteghe Oscure 
BPLQ Boston Public Library Quarterly 
Bul bulletin 
Bul of the Central Miss Valley Am Stud Assn 
Bulletin of the Central Mississippi Valley 
American Studies Association 
BuR Bucknell Review 
BUSE Boston University Studies in English 
Carnegie Stud in Eng Carnegie Studies in 
English 
Cath 
CathHR 
CathW 
CE 
Centennial Rev 
CH 
ChiR 
CHR 
Chri 
Chri Century 
Chri Schol 
Chron 
CHSQ California Historical Society Quarterly 
Civilta Cath Civilta Cattolica 
Cc] Classical Journal 
C/F Chicago Jewish Forum 
CL Comparative Literature 
CLA Jour CLA Journal 
CLC Columbia Library Columns 
CLO Colby Library Quarterly 
CM Cornhill Magazine 
Col college 
Coll collection, collections 
ColM Colorado Magazine 
ColQ Colorado Quarterly 
Columbia Univ Forum Columbia University 


catholic 

Catholic Historical Review 
Catholic World 

College English 

Centennial Review 

Church History 

Chicago Review 

Canadian Historical Review 
Christian 

Christian Century 
Christian Scholar 

chronicle, chronicles 


Forum 
Commentary Commentary 
Confluence 
ConR 
cP 
cQ 
CR 
Crisis 
Crit 


Confluence 
Contemporary Review 
Classical Philology 
Quarterly 
Classical Review 
Crisis 
critical 
Critique (Successor to Faulkner Studies) 
Critique (P) Critique (Paris) 
Critique: A Crit Rev Critique: A Critical 
Review of Theatre Arts and Literature 
Cahiers du Sud 


Classical 


cs 
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Meanjin (Univ. of Melbourne) 
Mercury 
Midwest Folklore 
Modern Fiction Studies 
Minnesota History 
Maryland Historical Magazine 
Missouri Historical Review 
Midwest Journal 
Mississippi Quarterly 
Modern Language Forum 
Modern Language Journal 
Modern Language Notes 
Modern Language Quarterly 
Modern Language Review 
modern 
Mod Drama Modern Drama 
Monatshefte Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Un- 
terricht, Deutsche Sprache und Literatur 
(Wisconsin) 
Month 
Month Rev 
MP 
MT] 
Mus 
MVHR 
NA 
Names 
Nat 
Nation 
NCF 
NCHR 


Meanjin 
Mere 

MF 

MFS 

MH 

MHM 
MHR 
Midwest Jour 
Miss Quart 
MLF 

ML] 

MLN 
MLQ 

MLR 

Mod 


monthly 
Monthly Review 
Modern Philology 
Mark Twain Journal 
music, musical 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
Nuova Antologia 
Names 
national 
Nation 
Nineteenth-Century Fiction 
North Carolina Historical Review 
NDHi North Dakota History 
NDOQ North Dakota Quarterly 
NEGHR New England Genealogical and 
Historical Register 
NEQ New England Quarterly 
New Rep New Republic 
New World Writing New World Writing 
NH Nebraska History 
NJHSP New Jersey Historical Society Pro- 
ceedings 
NLB Newberry Library Bulletin 
NMQ New Mexico Quarterly 
NNRF Nouvelle Nouvelle Revue Francaise 
NOQ Northwest Ohio Quarterly 
Nouvelle Critique 
N&O 
NRs 
ns 


NS 


Nouvelle 
Notes and Queries 
Neue Rundschau 


Critique 


new series 
Die Neueren Sprachen 
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current 
Current History 
Classical World 
Commonweal 
Cwealth Commonwealth 
Daedalus Daedalus (Proc. Amer. Acad. of 
Arts & Sciences) 


Cur 

Cur Hist 
CW 
Cweal 


DH 

Dig 
Diogenes 
DM 

DR 
DULN 
Durham Univ Jour 


Delaware History 
digest 
Diogenes 
Dublin Magazine 
Dalhousie Review 
Duke University Library Notes 
Durham University Jour- 
nal 
EA Etudes Anglaises 
Ec economic, economics 
Ecrits de Paris Ecrits de Paris 
Ed Education, education, educational 
Ed Dig Education Digest 
Ed Leader Education Leader 
EG Etudes Germaniques 
EIc Essays in Criticism (Oxford) 
EIE English Institute Essays 
EIHC Essex Institute Historical Collections 
E] English Journal 
Elementary Eng Elementary English 
ELH Journal of English Literary History 
EM English Miscellany 
Encounter Encounter 
English 
English (London) 
English Record 
English Studies 


Eng 
Eng 
Eng Rec 
ES 
Esprit 
ESQ 
Esquire 


Esprit 
Emerson Society Quarterly 
Esquire 
Estudios Americanos Estudios Americanos 
(Seville) 
Ethics 
ET] 
EUQ 
Europe 
European 


Ethics 

Educational Theatre Journal 
Emory University Quarterly 
Europe 

European 


Evergreen Review 
Explicator 


Filson Club Historical Quarterly 
Florida Historical Quarterly 
Figaro Littéraire 


Evergreen Rev 
Expl 
FCHQ 
FHQ 
Figaro Littéraire 


Fiera Letteraria 
Forum 

Four Quarters 
French Review 
French Studies 
Georgia Review 
gazette 


FLe 
Forum 
Four Quarters 


genealogical; general 
Gurman 

Georgia Historical Quarterly 
German Quarterly 
Germanic Review 

graduate 


GQ 
GR 
Grad 
Grad Student of Eng Graduate Student of 
English 
GRM_ Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift 
HAHR Hispanic American Historical Review 
Hisp Hispania (Stanford Univ.) 
Hist history, historical, historians 
Hist of Ideas Newsletter History of Ideas 
Newsletter 
Hibbert Journal 
Harvard Library Bulletin 
Huntington Library Quarterly 
Harper’s Magazine 
Historical New Hampshire 
Hochland 
Holiday 
Horizon 


H] 
HLB 
HLO 
HM 
HNH 
Hochland 
Holiday 
Horizon 
Horn Bk Horn Book 
HR Hispanic Review 
HSSCQ Historical Society of Southern Cali- 
fornia Quarterly 
HTR Harvard Theological Review 
HudR Hud-on Review 
Humanist Humanist 
Idea Idea (Italy) 
THB Indiana History Bulletin 
I]JH Iowa Journal of History 
Illus illustrated 
IMH Indiana Magazine of History 
Indep independent 
InS Inland Seas 
Inst institute, institution 
Int international 
ISHS] Illinois State Historical Society Journal 
Isis Isis 
Ital Italica 
]A Jahrbuch fiir Amerikastudien 
JAAC Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 
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NSch 
Nuova Corrente 


NY 
NYFQ 


NYH 

N Y Herald-Tribune Bks 
Tribune Books 

NYHSQB New York 
Quarterly Bulletin 

NYTBR New York Times 
Section 

NYTMS New York Times Magazine Section 

OHO 

Op 

Orbis Litterarum 

PAAS 
Society 


New Scholasticism 
Nuova Corrente 


New Yorker 
New York Folklore Quarterly 


New York History 
New York Herald 


Historical Society 


Book Review 


Ohio Historical Quarterly 
opinion 

Orbis Litterarum 
American 


Proceedings Antiquarian 


Palimpsest Palimpsest 

Pam pamphlet 

PAPS Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society 

La Parisienne 

Papers of the Bibliographical Society 


Parisienne 

PBSA 
of America 

Per 

Person 

PGA Printing and Graphic 
burg, Va.) 


Perspective 
The Personalist 
Arts (Lunen- 
PH 
Phil 
Philos 
PAR 
Phylon 
PL Poet Lore 
PMASAL Papers of the Michigan Academy 

of Science, Arts, and Letters 


Pennsylvania History 
philology, philological 
philosophy, philosophical 
Philosophical Review 
Phylon 


PMHB Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography 

PMHS 
Historical Society 

PMLA 


Association of America 


Proceedings of the Massachusetts 


Publications of the Modern Language 


Poetry 
Pol 
PO 
PR 


Preuves 


Pacific Northwest Quarterly 

Poetry 

political, politics 

Philological Quarterly (Iowa City) 
Partisan Review 

Preuves 

Princeton Alumni Wk Princeton Alumni 


Weekly 


Proc 
PrS 
PSQ 
Psych 
Pub 


proceedings 
Prairie Schooner 
Political Science Quarterly 
psychology, psychological 
publication, publications 
PUB Pacific University Bulletin 
Public Op Quart Public Opinion Quarterly 
PULC Princeton University Library Chronicle 
PW Publishers’ Weekly 
Quart quarterly 
Qjs Quarterly Journal of Speech 
00 Queen’s Quarterly 
QRL Quarterly Review of Literature (Bard 
Coll.) 
RACHSP Records of the American Catholic 
Historical Society of Philadelphia 
Revue de 
Reader’s Digest 


RdP 

Reader's Dig 
Rec 

Rel 
Renascence 


Paris 


record 

religion, religious 

Renascence 

Reporter Reporter 

research 

Review of English Studies 

review, revue 

des Deux Mondes 
Mondes 


Rev Revue des Deux 


Rev 
RIH 


Revue Socialiste 
Rhode Island History 
RIP Rice Institute Pamphlets 
RLC Revue de Littérature Comparée 
RLMC Rivista di Letterature Moderne e¢ 
Comparate (Firenze) 

Review of Politics (Notre Dame) 
Romanic Review 


Socialiste 


RPol 
RR 
RSH 
RusR 
SA 
SAB 
SAO 
Sat 
SatR 
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